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BisHor Porrer can put on his robes and stand be- 
fore a crowded congregation and administer a solemn 
rebuke to a brother clergyman for presuming to preach 
Christ crucified to dying men in a pulpit that does not 
beiong to his own communion. Yet he puts on no 
robes or airs or authority, he utters no admonitions 
when the mummeries of his papalized priests are carried 
forward in hisown chapel with a passionate eagerness 
that craves as well as deserves rebuke. What this silence 
of the Bishop supports and increases, these descriptions 
of the Easter and Good Friday ceremonies at the 
church of St. Albans, in New York, will indicate. The 
Tribune thus describes the events of Good Friday : 


The chancel railings were draped in black, as were also the 
pulpit and lectern. The altar was covered with sable, and 
running around the upper edge of it was a silver fringe. In 
front on this dark ground was a representation of the crown of 
thorns, having in the centre three nails typical of those with 
which our Red r was fastened to the wood of the cross. 
The chandeliers were entirely enveloped in black cloth. Over 
the large chancel window buck of the altar was a covering of 
sable, and en this a large cross made of purple stuff extending 
its entire length and breadth. The morning service was com- 
menced at 9 o’clock, the Rev. Fathers Morrill aud Noyes offi- 
ciating. The former had on a black chasuble fringed with sil- 
ver. At 121-2 0’clock a service entitled the “Three Hours’ 
Agony ” was celebrated here (for the first time in any Episco- 

Church in America.) This is very similar to a service 
Teasing the same title that is usually celebrated in Catholic 
countries on Good Friday. The Rev. Fathers Morrill and 
Noyes, preceded by acolytes and choristers, entered the chan- 
cel from the vestry in procession. The clergymen were vested 
in surplice and “stole,” the latter being of sable color, and 
like those worn by the Catholic ecclesiastics, had a cress of 
silver lace on either end. Each of the clergymen wore on his 
head the /ereta, or small black cap usually worn by Catholic 
priests. The Rev. Father Morrill ascended the | ae and af- 
ter making the sign of the cross, as did also each of the worship- 
ers. he commenced the service. Itwas noticeable that when- 
ever the Virgin Mary was alluded to by the officiating clergy- 
man she was always spoken of as the “ Blessed Virgin,” or as 
the “ Holy Mother of God.” Whenever the name of our Sa- 
viour was pronounced, all reverently inclined their heads, and. 
on passing before the front of the altar, either by clergymen, 
choristers or laymen, the same mark of reverence was shown. 


On Easter Sunday their devotions were yet more ex- 
traordinary. The New York Herald thus describes them : 


The black cloth of Good Friday had been withdrawn, and 
was replaced with festal decorations of more joyous ensemble, 
in which freshly plucked flowers bore an important part. The 
blossom and bloom of life were, in fact, everywhere. They 
hung in grand festoons upon altar and lectern; they peeped 
out from every nook and cranny available for the purpose; 
they typified the resurrection at every point where relentless 
sable had but the Friday before typified the Roman death by 
crucifixion. ; S 

The tapers at the altar, sodisposed as to stand in conical 
pyramids on either side, had been relighted and stood in the 
spectral darkness of the interior like so many tall white fin- 
gers, each tipped with a blaze, and each emitting, of its own 
constitution, a sort of golden-yellow light, which kept up a 
continous flaring flicker on either side of the antique altar, 
not sufficient, indeed, to bring out plainly the oriental letter- 
ing upon the wall above it, but just sufficient to make every 
letter seem a ereeping nondescript, moving with every mo- 
tion of the light that made it visible. | 

It was rather a relief than otherwise, therefore to the spec- 
tator with an imaginative inclination when the organ, huge 
hundred-horned monster, broke forth in a low moaning dimin- 
uendo which, breaking, gradually rose into the bellowing bass 
of a crescendo that seemed absolutely to thrill the building 
and the Strange letterings on the wall, and the very tapers 
themselves, with a sort of nervous agu:, as if some way or 
other music and motioa had gottey so. confounded or tangled 
the one with the other that the latter stirred with every pulsa- 
tion of the former. It was relief also when, with the openin 
of a side door, a procession of priests and boys in surplice an 
soutane tramped in and took their places at the altar, just as 
if the music had evoked them, and just as if it, in fact, they 
had been but spectral creations of the same great wave of 
sound which had filled the building but an instant before. 








The musical programme for the day was one of peculiar 
complication. Beginning with the introit (Gregorian), a suc- 
cession of anthems and cantillations occupied nearly the en- 
tire service, es here and there by the drowsy intona- 
tions of the officiating priests, who kept up simply a sort of 
intermitting undertone in the midst of the mazes of organ and 
cantillated responses. The introit was succeeded by the 
**Kyrie;” the * Kyrie” by the mass (Mozart’s Twelfth); the 
mass by the “Gloria in Excelcis” and the “Credo;” the 
“ Credo” by the * Sanctus: ” the ** Sanetus” by the “ Benedic- 
tus;” the *““Benedictus ” by the “‘ Agnus Dei:” ‘“ Agnus Dei” 
by Mozart’s Twelfth Mass; the mass by the Offertory; the 
Offertory by the “ Gloria in Excelcis,” and the “ Gloria in Ex- 
celcis” by Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, which concluded the ser- 
vices—the priest delivering ad interim a brief discourse of 
the resurrection.” 


All this mass of music, robes, flowers and candles to 
set forth the simple story of the Resurrection ;—Christ 
in the quietudeof the morning and the Garden appear- 
ing to his bereaved ones :—Christ bringing salvation to 
every sorrowing believing heart. What hope is there 
for a church which thus slays its prophets and be- 
decks a dead faith with more dead ceremonies? Awake 
and repent, Bishop, or you will find yourself between 
the evangelical and ritualist wings of your army, 
without priest or flock. Rome will have absorbed the 
one half and Christ the other. 





No CompromMisE.—The Springfield Republican, hav- 
ing done more than any other journal to cast the State 
into the hands of the Rum party, is engaged in solemn 
preaching on the duty of prohibitionists to assist their 
liquor-loving friends in framing a ‘‘ judicious license 
law.” Such generosity is most praiseworthy. It thinks 
the Senate could control the House, and the prohibition- 
ists could control the Senate. They have done it once, 
in supporting the Governor's veto. They would have 
done it again had he vetoed the miserable iniquity 
which has just been framed into a law. But as to as- 
sisting in preparing a mixed glass of stringent license, 
free rum and prohibition, they beg to be excused. It 
would be like a punch, into which howmuchsoever of 
water, or sugar or lemons go, the whisky possesses 
and poisons the whole. Free rum is what the State 
actually asked for last fall, The Republican included. 
For everybody knows, and that astute journal first of 
all, that any license law is practically free rum. If it 
is faithfully observed it is free liquor. What matters it 
if one hotel or ten grog-shops in Springfield are not 
licensed, providing ten hotels and a hundred dram- 
shops are? If we can buy gunpowder at half the stores 
it is free to the buyer, whatever restrictions be put upon 
the sellers. Any license law allows and must allow 
the open sale of intoxicating liquors as a beverage ; and 
that to the public is free trade. Only one local prohi- 
bition is possible—the privilege of each town deciding 
this question as to its own limits. But such permission 
this legislature would be the last to grant. The friends 
of temperance and good morals have only one course 
that they can pursue. No compromise is possible in 
this great contest. God or the devil, not God and the 
devil, is the only solution. The Republican should cease 
trying to yoke these violently hostile forces together, 
and take the Lord’s side. It will then undo its previous 
evil, and help to drive this worst crime of the State back 
to the pit from which it has emerged for a season, to ruin 
the souls of men and retard the cause of Christ. 





THe DownraLt of Michigan is the downfall of 
manhood suffrage so far as the decree of the people 
goes. Bya very large majority this radical and re- 
formatory State has followed in the track of Connecticut, 
Ohio, Kansas and Minnesota, and refused to do to itself 
as it is determined to do to others. The odium against 
man because of his color yet holds the mastery in 
the hearts of the great majority of the Northern people. 
The recreant party which began on the rights of man, 
and is now the most earnest upholder of the wrongs of 
man, finds sufficient support in half-converted Repub- 
licans to enable it to successfully maintain its inhuman 
position. New York saw that its new Constitution 
would be doomed even as Michigan's has been if it in- 
serted this Jaw in its body, and so it has arranged for a 
separate decision. This sad result only shows true 
Christian patriots their duty. Our church has been 
faithful everywhere in urging this claim. It should 
only be the more earnest in view of these defeats. The 





church generally should lead the way by abolishing 
this distinction within her own bounds. She should re- 
fuse to retain this ban and bar in any part of her sacred 
enclosure. When the brother of this low degree ap- 
pears in her temples or at her communion he should be 
the more honored because of the cruel infamy which he 
suffers from the world without. She should set the 
world a perfect example by elevating these her brethren 
to such posts as their call and claims shall merit. Let 
not the distinction of color be once named among us, as 
becometh saints, but let these ministers preside over our 
churches, and the members dwell among their brethren 
as freely and fraternally as every other race or color 
moves and dwells. Let light be im the Goshen of the 
church, if darkness still reigns over unregenerate 
Egypt. Our friends in Michigan declare that other 
causes brought about this result, and that an amend- 
ment to the Constitution will be adopted securing uni- 
versal manhood suffrage. We hope this will be done. 

The Republican party must be none the less faithfal. 
Its standard is unfurled. By it only ean it conquer. If 
it retreats it gives the country into the hands of the 
rebels and traitors. It should secure this end by amend- 
ment to the Constitution or by decree of the Supreme 
Court—a result that is both constitutional and right, 
and that will probably yet be attained. 





PROHIBITION fellin Michigan with manhood suffrage. 
It was put by itself as the most doubtful question, but 
it suffered hardly a worse defeat than the Constitution. 
This most just and only successful way of treating this 
crime is sustained now only by Vermont and Maine. 
The deluge will dash against these hills. We hope and 
pray that they may not be submerged. “ The devil’s 
year,” Henry Wilson calls this last political year. New 
Ilampshire alone has partially relieved the general 
plunge. The duty of patriots and Christians is still 
clear, Only one path is theirs. Victory or defeat they 
are not to consider. They must work and fight and 
pray till God gives the triumph in His own good time. 





FAMINE still rages in Europe and in northern Africa. 
The peasantry are driven to herbs, and these have failed 
them. Itis said that in Finland whole villages have 
perished, and the corpses lie unburied in the streets 
and houses. In Algiers they even eat their dead, and 
one woman kilied her daughter to keep the rest of the 
household alive. Some measures should be adopted for 
their relief. Who will inaugurate a public appeal ? 





The Morning Star has this note on our late proposition 
to admit delegates from all our Conferences : 

It is possible that the General Conference body will find 
time to consider a recent proposition of Z1on’s HERALD to 
make the American Methodist Church the centre of a world- 
wide unity, or, in other words, a second Catholic Church. It 
would cause itto stand forth as “the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, knowing no land, or sindred, or tribe, or tongue; the 
most efficient, united, extensive und successful of all organisms 
of our holy Christianity.” Surely this is a day in which great 
projects have their origin. What shall we look for next? 

The excellent spirit of this echo we hope will be 
heard and heeded by the Conference. The offer is made 
it by the Head of the church to bring about His chief 
desire—the gathering of the nations unto Him. Let it 
take the step which is so clearly marked out and it will 
strike the millenian hour in the hearing of all the world, 
and to the joy and praise of all believers. 








CasTE IN CALIFORNIA.—The folly and crime of the 
attempt to distinguish between men, in respect to their 
legal, social, or moral rights because of their race, 
or color, or sex, are seen in the way California treats the 
Chinese. Inoffending and industrious, they are mal- 
treated by the rascally Americans without redress. The 
Republican Senate has just passed a bill allowing them 
to give testimony against the whites, but the Dem- 
ocratic Assembly rejected it. Impartial democracy is 
it that treats Asiatic, Afric and American of the aborig- 
inal race with equal anti-democratic cruelty. In conse- 
quence of this course, a robber who confessed his 
crime, was released because his testimony against 
himself is not valid, unless it is corroborated, and that 
of the robber was not admissible. What an exquisite 
consistency is caste. 
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THE FELLOWSHIP OF SUFFERINGS, 


Thy cruel crown of Thorns! 
But where. O Lord, is mine? 

Are there for me no scoffs and seorns, 
Since only such were Thine? 


Or having named Thy name, 
Shall T no burden take? 

And is there left no thern, no shame, 
To suffer for Thy sake? 


Unseourged of any whip, 
Unpierced of any sting.— 

O Lord. how faint my fellowship 
With Thy sad suffering! 


Yet Thv dread sacritice 
So fills my seul with woe, 
That all the fountains of mine eyes 
Well up and overflow. 


The spear that-pierced Thy side 
Gave wounds to more than Thee. 
Within my soul, O Crucified! 
Thy Cross is laid on me. 


And as Thy rocky tomb 
Was in a garden fair. 

Where round about stood flowers in bloom, 
To sweeten all the air, 


So in my heart of stone 
I sepulehre Thv death, 

While thoughts of Thee, like roses blown, 
Bring sweetness in their breath. 


Arise not,O my Dead! 
As one whom Mary sought, 
And found an empty tomb instead, 
Her spices all for nought,— 


O Lord, not so depart 

From my enshriwing breast, 
But lie anointed in a heart 

That by Thy death is blest. 


Qs if Thou shalt arise, 
Abandon not thy grave, 
But bear it with Thee to the skies.— 
A heart that Thou shalt save! 
Theodore Tilton. 


MY FRIEND'S VOW. 
“ What I gave that I have.”—Old Epitaph. 
BY MRS. PHEBE PALMER. 

On an old epitaph the subjoined quaint words stand 
engraved—* What I spent, that I had; what I kept, 
that I have lost; what I gave, that Ihave.” There isa 
solemn significance in these words, that it would be 
well for all to ponder. 

I had a friend who was an uncommon man. Iw his 
earlier career of business life, he made a reselve to 
which with pious carefalness all along to the close of 
about threescore years he closely adhered. He be- 
longed to a family of some wealth, who in worldly 
phrase, might have been called aristocratic. 

After having passed a portion of his young man- 
hood at old Yale College, he left the parental roof to 
try the fortunes of business life in New York. An 
amount of means, moderate, yet sufficiently large for 
his father to risk, were placed at his disposal. His first 
experiment was a failure, and he returned to his father's 
house, sad that his debut into the business world, had 
not been more successful. 

Again he left the paternal roof, and through the kind- 
ness of a father, who, though not flushed with means, 
placed a sufficient portion at his command to enable his 
dutiful son, to enter upon a moderate business career. 
On his way from New Haven to New York, with feel- 
ings perhaps akin to the patriarch Jacob, when in young 
manhood he left his father’s house, our friend G. P. 8S. 
also ** vowed a vow, saying, If God will be with me, 
and will keep me in the way that I go, and will give me 
bread to eat, and raiment to put on, then shall the Lord 
be my God, and of all that thou shalt give me, I will 
surely give the tenth unto thee.” 

He who prospered Jacob, prospered our friend. We 
must not say he had no tests to his faith and patience, 
by occasional straits, incident to business life. These 
he had, but it was really beautiful to observe how sub- 
servient even these were made to the higher purposes 
of life. 

By way of illustration we will state an incident out 
of perhaps more than a score ef similar bearing. One 
morning, as he was about to obey his benevolent 
promptings, and call ou a poor widow, he was remind- 
ed that he had but one dollar in his pocket. 

‘You certainly must not call on that widow this 
morning,” whispered an evil genius, ‘‘ for if you do, 
you may be tem»ted to give it.” He purposed rather 
that he would not do what might seem so inconsistent, 
wut still felt that he could net deny himself the privi- 
lege of calling. 

He found that her needs were unusually pressing, 
and ere he left, concluded that the last dollar was the 
Lord’s money, and as the widow needed it to meet pres- 
ent emergencies more than he did, she must have it. 
‘Providence is God in motion,” and from this peint, 
Providence favored him quite beyond former precedent. 
Ere the day closed, the dollar given to the widow had 
been returned to him sixty fold. 

And now a prosperous business career fairly com- 
menced. The tenth of the sixty fold was hastily re- 
turned to the heavenly Giver, and thus with all future 
entrustments, till he was able years in succession, to 








east thousands and even tens of thousands into the 
Lord's treasury. 

Among ether good resolves, made in early life, was 
one which we think of marked importance. It was 
this, that he would never be a rich man. A certain 
amount, he regarded as needful to meet emergencies. 
His business required a capital. Thirty thousand dol- 
lars, was the maximum. Anything above this, he 
thought might endanger him, by bringing him under 
the appellation, ‘‘ rich.” Here he fixed a boundary over 
which he would not pass. Till he arrived at this point, 
he not only strictly gaye the tenth, but as occasion re- 
quired much more. 

After reaching it, he resolved to give all. In the 
mean time he was careful of his own and his family ex- 
penditures. Ever mindful of the fact that he was but a 
steward for his Lord, he was studiously careful to avoid 
sumptuous living, or anything that might favor the ap- 
pearance of grandeur in style, either in his choice of 
residence or in household equipage. And thus he pass- 
ed the days of his pilgrimage, in blessing and being 
blest, scattering sunlight on sorrow's dark pathway, 
wherever he went. 

Never have I known a more truly unostentatious giv- 
er. He gave not merely because it was a duty, but re- 
garded it a high privilege to be counted worthy to be a 
dispenser of his Lord’s goods. When friends occasion- 
ally spoke of his deeds as noble, the well meant eulogi- 
um would bring a shade of sadness over his benignant 
countenance, and we have heard him on such occasions 
exclaim about this, ‘‘ What do I sacrifice for God in 
comparison to many others?” It was the widow that 
gave her last mite, that cast into the Lord’s treasury. 
more than those who gave of their abundance. It is 
enly when we cast in that which cos¢s us something, that 
we really sacrifice to God. 

A few months before his death and while still in com- 
fortable health, he was called to pass through a most 
trying ordeal in connection with his business. Through 
the failure of the United States Bank he lost nearly all 
his property. Though pained with the thought, that he 
might not possibly be able to meet all his liabilities, 
yet rejoicing amid tribulation, he exultingly said to the 
writer, ‘‘ How thaakful I am for that which I have had 
the privilege of giving awey! Had all been treasured 
in the U. 8. Bank, all would have been swept away, 
but that which I have treasured up in heaven cannot be 
touched.” 

It was when our dear friend felt the blessed signifi- 
cance of our Lord's precious words, ‘‘Lay not up for 
yourselves, treasure upon earth, where moth and rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and 
steal, but lay up for yourselves treasure in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through and steal; for where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also.” 

But our friend knew not that he was so soon to pass 
through the vail, and go to enjoy his treasure in heaven. 
Time is but the dressing-room for eternity, and in a few 
short months we were called to the last affecting minis- 
trations of friendship. And such a death-bed! No, we 
must not’speak of it as a death-bed. His bridal hour! 
The Bridegroom had come. That a convoy of minis- 
tering spirits were awaiting the release of his purified 
spirit, was such a felt realization, that the aids of faith 
were scarcely wanting. 

During his illness, we had witnessed a remarkable 
verification of the words of the Faithful and True, it 
was well nigh open vision, ‘‘ Blessed is he that consid- 
ereth the poor; the Lord will deliver him in time of 
trouble: the Lord will strengthen him upon the bed of 
languishing ; thou wilt make all his bed in his sickness.” 
But O when death as a smiling porter came, to open the 
door by which he was to be introduced into the pres- 
ence chamber of the King of kings, how his eye bright- 
ened, and his beckoning hand seemed to say ‘“‘ I come.” 
Thus passed away our noble friend George P. Shipman, 
brother-in-law to the late lamented Dr. Payson. 





THE ESTABLISHMENT AND THE WESLEYANS. 
BY GEORGE PRENTICE. 

To an outside observer of ordinary intelligence the 
ecclesiastical affairs of England appear sadly mixed 
and confused. I notice that Bishop Eastburn is re- 
ported to have said, on his return from a Confer- 
ence at Canterbury, which, though misnamed Pan- 
Anglican, was hardly Pan-Episcopal, that he did not 
deem the high ritualist party in the church of any 
great moment. Such a judgment seems to imply a 
singular blindness to the many and striking facts which 
contradict it. Bishops from America do not seem to 
have very sharp eyes for English faults, as witness 
Bishop Lee’s ignorance of British intemperance. The 
counter statement of Newman Hall is confirmed by all 
the travelers whom I have met in Germany. Germans 
themselves remark the drunkenness of England as 





beyond anything they see at home, despite the fact that 
the Fatherlard may justly be described as exhaustively 
included in the class which sells beer and the class 
which buys it. In truth, the Ritualists are a strong and 
well-organized body; they include hundreds of the 
clergy who are very zealous in their devotion to their 
fanciful views. Notwithstanding the sarcastic asser- 
tion that their main strength lies among the young 
clergymen*and ‘old maids, there are many signs of their 
great numbers and influence. An association has been 
formed to prosecute them for illegal” innovations, and 
$250,000°have been subscribed to defray the costs of the 
undertaking.” A large sum truly for the suppression of 
young parsons and old maids! 

An association has’been formed for counter purposes, 
and as it is in no want“of funds, “ecclesiastisal courts 
are likely to be busy." An"order has been formed in this 
party, some of whose rules have reached my eye. These 
give a tolerable view of the spirit and purpose of the 
body. Its members have certain signs and salutations 
by which they recognize each other. If no profane 
ears are near to hear, the "greeter says Pax vobiscum, 
the greeted replies Per crucem ; they say certain prayers 
at stated hours, and repeat given prayers so many times 
daily. Thus they seem to hope to save the church 
from all dissenters, Wesleyans, Broad Churchmen, 
Rationalists, and other real or imaginary monsters. 
They gravitate of ccurse toward Rome. An indication 
of their influence, of some weight, is the fact that 
though complaints are often laid before the Bishops in 
regard to their anomalous proceedings, the latter are 
very careful not to meddle with them. They do not 
make the impression of a party strong in intellectual 
insight, or, which is more important, of insight into the 
times in which they live. 

The Broad Churchmen have recently been tolerably 
busy with their exertions to defend Bishop Colenso, the 
Natal heretic, if it be lawful to cal] him so when he has 
been successful in defending his orthodoxy and keeping 
his bishopric. The active man against this offender, of 
late, has been the Bishop of Capetown in South Africa. 
He has certainly exhausted his ingenuity in his honest 
efforts to provide a faithful shepherd for the churches 
of the Natal diocese. But all his exertions have proved 
fruitless. Some pretext in law was always found to 
hedge up his way, or some contrivance invented to 
frighten parties from assisting him whose assistanee 
was indispensable. The active attorney of the Natal 
skeptic is the Bishop of London. Dean Stanley, too, 
has codperated earnestly in the same spirit for this un- 
happy result. 

Meantime Dean Stanley himself has favored the 
world with his views of what should be done in the 
present English ecclesiastical crisis. Ata meeting held 
in Sion Chapel, he read a carefully prepared and very 
able paper on the relation of Church and State. He 
affirmed that this relation does not necessarily imply 
(1) endowments; (2) or impose an exclusive system 
of theological doctrine or of church polity; (3) it does 
not mean the delegation of power to a clerical body. 
These are only accidents, easily separable from a State 
Church; two points comprise what is essential: (1) 
that the State recognize the religious expression, the 
religious aspiration of the community; and (2) that 
this expression be so controlled that excess or fanaticism 
may be avoided. 

The Dean then set forth his theory. He would make 
the church as inclusive as the nation; abolish all sub- 
scriptions and creeds or formulas, excepting the apos- 
tle’s creed, and recognize every man as a minister who 
is capable of rendering good service to the nation. 
The advantages of this course would be (1) to secure 
for the church just and equal laws; (2) to afford scope 
and opportunity for the growth of various opinions in 
it, and favor the changes which, from time to time, the 
State might effect; (3) to afford a refuge to humble 
and devout souls who might otherwise be borae down 
by local or temporary clamor. 

This speech elicited considerable applause from those 
present. The Bishop of Loridon, after complimentary 
remarks on the essay, invited Hon. Mr. Miall, M.P., 
and an Independent, to tell his thoughts on the sub- 
ject. He did so by expressing his dissent from much 
which had been said, and advocating the separation of 
Church and State. The Bishop of London then sapiently 
remarked that he would support such a plan to save Old 
England from following New England, in ‘its highest 
thought and freest culture,” to the embrace of Unita- 
rianism. Others spoke, and the general feeling was 
that this brilliant paper would have no fruit in faets. 

Several other deans, tutors and clergymen of a Low 
Church type have attracted public attention by their 
proposals and digcussions of Christian union with dis- 
senters of true piety. Chief of these, for his own char- 
acter, position and influence, and the nature of his pro- 
posals, is Dean Alvord, of Canterbury, the eminent 
scholar and New Testament critic. In the last number 
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of The Contemporary Review, this able man has pub- 
lished a remarkable article on The Union of Christen- 
dom in its Home Aspects. His conscience has been 
quickened by seeing high dignataries of his own church 
—the Reformed Protestant Church of England—pro- 
fessing to pray daily for the union of Christendom, 
while they speak contemptuously of Protestants who 
live at their very doors, and will have no dealings with 
such Samaritans. He earnestly denounces the ‘ dis- 
honesty,” such is his blunt and truthful word, of those 
who can extort from the formularies of the English 
Church an agreement with sacerdotal and Papal ideas. 
Me identifies himself fairly with the Evangelical wing 
of the church, and declares that the High Church move- 
ment has rest in the fatherly arms of the Pope for its 
ultimate goal. 

This is remarkable enough in itself; but what follows 
js more so. The Dean asks himself whither such prin- 
ciples and aims naturally lead. He perceives easily 
enough that his goal and the goal of those who think 
with him is Christian union with all who love the 
Lord Jesus in sincerity; and so far the Dean proposes 
togo. He knows that for doing this er ‘any other 
act of injustice” to dissenters, he shall ‘ incur the bit- 
terest obloquy at the hands of the High Church party,” 
that they will deny his Churchmanship and impeach 
his soundness in the faith; but his courage isup. With 
that party the tests of Churchmanship are Episcopacy 
and apostolical succession. If these are essential 
marks of a true church, of course no dissenter is in 
any proper relation to Christ, and the English Church is 
right in seeking to ally herself with the Greek and 
Catholic Churches. He examines this question and de- 
clares, (1) that few can be found who would seriously 
assert that divine grace can only come through minis- 
ters who can prove their apostolic pedigree; (2) that 
the principles of the Church of England require the 
recognition of non-Episcopal churches; (3) that could 
the sense of the Church of England be fairly taken, all 
antiquated ecelesiastical rubbish, in the shape of canons 
and anathemas inconsistent with this view would be 
swept away; (4) that there are no real obstacles to fel- 
lowship with dissenters; (5) that ‘‘ the thinnest possi- 
ble walls” divide him from them in theology, while in 
character, piety and learning, they are the peers if not 
the superiors of Churchmen. 

Hence the Dean will have union with the dissenters. 
It is to be a practical union, too. Churchmen must give 
over their contempt for dissenters, and they must stop 
railing at the sleek and lazy dignities of the church. 
Such a policy must of course be expressed in deeds ; and 
the Dean proposes, as a beginning, t#at Christians of 
all denominations should be invited to the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper, ‘‘ the only words heard being the 
scriptural narrative of its institution, and the bread and 
wine being administered in silence.” He says that this 
would doubtless strike the Sacramentarians with hor- 
ror, but thinks they would probably survive the shock. 
The Dean knows that he cannot go so far, and not go 
farther; for what dissenter would believe the union 
anything more than a show, so long as exchanges of 
pulpits between the two parties are not tolerated. 
These exchanges, the Dean confesses, are a legitimate 
result from all his previous argument; yet the point is 
delicate, and would require zealous guarding. With 
the consent of the Bishop, and proof that the dis- 
senting minister is orthodox, he thinks it might be 
done. Such is a brief outline of a very remarkable 
paper, a true sign of the timesi 

Some Churchmen are fond of asserting that there 
was a time when the Wesleyans would have been glad 
of Episcopal ordination. Be this as it may, thé time 
has long been, and is likely long to continue, when 
many Churchmen would be glad to give them such 
ordination. This was intimated pretty roundly in a 
speech from the Bishop of Oxford, last autumn, but its 
most remarkable expression was uttered at the late 
Convocation of York. A motion was made by the 
Archdeacon of Landisfarne, and seconded by the Arch- 
deacon of Carlisle, looking to the incorporation or ab- 
sorption of the Wesleyans in the Church of England. 
This brought out a very decided expression of opinion 
from a large number of the chief members of that 
body. Canons, archdeacons and bishops spoke on the 
subject, and declared their conviction that the reconcili- 
ation of the Wesleyans is most desirable, and would be 
a most fruitful measure for the church itself. Some ob- 
jeeted that all nonconformists, who accept the Trinity in 
Unity, were not included in the proposal; and others 
expressed their fear that the desired union could not be 
effected because the Wesleyans would prefer:to remain 
as they are, at least, yntil the church could cast out of 
her fellowship and Episcopate such undisguised skeptics 
as Colenso, and suppress the Romanizing tendencies of 
the High Church party. 

Some of the concessions proposed by the favorers of 

this project for the benefit of the Wesleyans strike us 








as somewhat novel. These are the reconsecration of 
Wesleyan churches, the re-ordination of the Wesleyan 
ministers, the adjustment of the Wesleyan social relig- 
ious meetings, and schemes of religious labor to the 
church. As the enlargement of the church would re- 
quire an increase of* bishops, it was thought that some 
of the Wesleyan leaders ought to be made bishops, and 
it was averred that they would do no discredit to lawn- 
sleeves, Episcopal palaces, and, of course, none to the 
House of Lords. This is certainly a good deal for 
Churchmen to admit, and considerable for Wesleyans 
to resist. Yet the former are not more frank in their 
offers than the latter are firm in their rejection of them. 

These signs all point one way; they show that there 
is new wine in the old bottles of English institutions. 
Itis more than probable that all these plans will be 
fruitless, and that the Established Church will be forced 
ultimately to descend to a level of secular privileges 
with other English religious bodies. The education 
question is undergoing a thorougl discussion. The 
probability is that the present so-called denominational 
system will be invigorated, and left in force. But 
meantime the dissenters see clearly that this system 
legitimately involves the application of its principles to 
higher education. They are weary of preparing pupils 
for the university, and then turning them over to the 
care of High Church, or Rationalist, or apostolic-suc- 
cessionist university boards of instruction. They have 
thus lost some of their most promising young men, and 
they wish to lose no more. A careful and elaborate, 
though temperate, article, appeared some time ago in 
The Watchman, which gave voice to these feelings, and 
demanded their consideration. The thing asked is not 
simply free admission on equal terms to the univer- 
sities, but the transfer of their due proportion of these 
establishments to Wesleyan management. This result 
ought to come, and if the Wesleyans are wise, it may 
come soon. Surely every Methodist in the world would 
rejoice and be glad to see the colleges where John and 
Charles Wesley and Whitefield were trained, where 
they wept, prayed, feared and hoped, in the possession 
of their ecclesiastical sons. 

Halle, Feb. 28. 





MARY GRAY. 
In a low-and lonesome cottage 
Dwelleth aged Mary Gray. ~~ 
Rarely doth one come to cheer her 
Through the long and dreary way. 
Yet she saith, “ I’m never lonely; 
Christ is with me all the day.” 


In a widow’s garb she robed her, 
Full a score of years ago; 

And her last child sought his slumber 
’Mid this winter’s drift of snow. 

Yet she saith, “I do not murmur; 
Christ hath taken them, I know.” 


Sometimes, spite of all endeavor, 
Want comes knocking at her door; 

Hungering, shivering, without fire, 
Gone the last of all her store, 

Yet she saith, “ The help is coming; 
Messengers of Christ are sure.” 


Nights of sad unrest she watcheth 
While the weary hours go by, 

Or her frame is racked with anguish, 
With no soothing helper nigh. 

Yet she saith, “ I well may bear it; 
Christ hath suffered, why not 1?” 


In her low and lonesome cottage 
Dwelleth aged Mary Gray; 

Through her crosses ever drawing 
Nearer-to the Heavenly stay. 

Shall we deem ourselves the richer, 
Walking on our easy way? 





FATHER MILLS, 


Father Mi¥s, as he is always called, the father of 
Samuel J. Mills, was one of nasure’s noblemen, high- 
minded and unselfish, and of a most genial and affec- 
tionate disposition. Before his settlement in Torring- 
ford, he was an itinerant missionary in Vermont, which 
was then a very new country; and as most of the peo- 
ple were ignorant, he acquired the habit of adapting 
his discourses to the capacities of his hearers by the use 
of the simplest illustrations. The inftuence of this hab- 
it while a domestic missionary, remained during 
life. When preaching upon the wickedness of the hu- 
man heart, and men’s ignorance of themselves, and of 
the deformity of sin, he would sometimes tell a story 
of a ‘‘ Varmount boy.” The father had gone to that new 
region soon after his marriage, and there reared a fam- 
ily. One day he ‘‘ went to town ” and bought a looking- 

Lion, which, when he came home he hung up. n 
. children came in, and the oldest boy, who had sel- 
dom combed his hair except with his fingers, went up 
to the glass, and at once ran out of doors, and came 
rushing in with aclub. ‘Stop Jim!” said the father, 
«what are you about?” ‘I’m goimg to kill the devil,” 
said Jim. 

Mr. Mills was never tired of alluding to the friend- 
ship of our Lord for the family at Bethany. When at- 
tending a Sabbath re meeting at Litchfield, 
which place was in those days remarkable for an aris- 


= 


tocracy of wealth and intellect, he said: ‘Our Lord 
was very fond of visiting at the house of Martha and 
Mary and Lazarus, as they loved to converse on relig- 
ious subjects, and always had family prayers. He pre- 
ferred their society to that of the big bugs on tke bill.” 

Once when preaching on the freeness of pardoning 
mercy to penitent sinners, he speke of the woman ac- 
cused in the temple by the Pharisees. The Lord Jesus 
stooped down and wrote on the ground, and while 
they waited to see if his decision would correspond 
with the law of Moses, he rose up and said, ‘* Let him 
that is without sin among you cast the first stone.” 
Said Mr. Mills, ‘* The old fellows begun to scrabble for 
their hats pretty quick, I tell you.” : 

His own people seldom smiled at his peculiarities, 
and it was not often that they slept. One warm Sun- 
day a large number were drowsy. He paused, and 
looking round said: ‘‘ I went down to New Haven last 
week, and I heard that butter sells high, pork at such a 
price, cheese, so and so.” Every body looked up and 
listened. Then he reproved them as few beside him- 
self could do, for their listlessness under the glorious 
truths of the Bible in comparison with their ready in- 
terest in regard to the markets. 

Once when Mr. Mills was riding on horseback, a 
man who bitterly hated him rode .P by his side, and ina 
very any tone said, ‘** Mr. Mills, I don’t like 
you.” Mr. Mills said nothing, and soon the man said 
again, ‘‘Mr. Mills I don’t like you.” No reply. The 
man then piper ge | exclaimed, ‘* Mr. Mills 1 tell you 
} I don’t like you!” Mr. Mills very quietly answered, 

%~ — much blame you, fer I don’t like myself very 
well.” 

While Dr. Lyman Beecher was pastor at East Hamp- 
ton, on Long Island, he once called upon Father Mills, 
who inquired about the state of religion in the region 
from which he came. Dr. Beecher said, ‘* O, the Lord 
reigns and the devil tries to!” Mr. Mills quickly re- 
plied, ‘‘ I wonder he ain't tired on't.—Congregationalist. 





HOLY WATER. 


Holy water, indeed! a vile mixture, neither fit for 
man nor beast. You see this liquid virtue at the doors 
of all the churches, ready for the brows of the faithful, 
but what is far more curious, you observe it in little 
pots placed for us in the cemeteries ; and that the passer- 
by may give the dead a showery benediction, there are 
little sprinkling brushes in the pots with which to scat- 
terthe precious mixture. A mother’s tears over her 
dead babe are far more in place than such foolery. 
Holy water! bah! See how the rain pours down from 
yonder cloud which has passed over the rugged crags 
of Pilatus: that sort of holy water is infinitely more 
likely to moisten the clay of the defunct, and bring 

blessing to the living, than all the hogsheads 
of aqueous fluid that priests ever mambled over. Holy 
water, indeed! If there be such a thing, it trickles 
from the eye of penitence, bedews the cheek of grati- 
tude, and falls upon the page of Holy Scripture when 
the word is with power. Standing where, when the 
rain is over, one can see the fair Lake of Lucerne brim- 
ming with crystal, and the clouds among the Alpine 
peaks all charged with moisture, rendered golden by 
the sun’s clear shining, one feels indignant at the idea 
that the little driblets of nastiness im yonder pots and 
shells should be venerated, and all nature’s reservoirs 
accounted common or unclean. It needs no small 
measure of prudence to restrain a man fromtumblin 
ots and pans and holy liquids headlong to the ground. 
Juman folly, how far wilt thou not go when priests 
lead thee by the nose!—From ‘ The Note Book of my 
Travels,” by C. H. Spurgeon. 





PITY ME. 
I a man with a horny palm; 
A stalwart back and a sinewy arm. 
Why pity me? 
I am a man with a tender heart; 
Of other’s woes I bear my part. 
Why pity me? 
I’ve money enough, and some to spare ; 
Never am deaf to the beggar’s prayer. 
Why pity me? 
True hearts are closeiy knit with mine, 
With ties as strong as ever twine. 
Why pity me? 
= d hand is skilled in cunning art; 
Of useful knowledge I have a part. 
Why pity me? 
But earthly blessings far above 
I boast, confiding, wifely love— 
Why pity me? 
Without which Earth is a barren spot, 
Deprive me of it and Heaven is not. 
Why pity me? 
rl, with tender eyes; 
y, ah! he’s our prize. 
Why pity me? 
Her heart is love, her form is grace ; 
His heart is strong to “ win his place.” 
Why pity me? 
What is there left to burden a prayer? 
What can I covet, with gifts sorare? so» 
Why pity me? 
All these I have, one thing I lack, 
Hearken, O man, my skin IS BLACK. 


O! pity me. 
—The Radical. Francis SMITH. 


We havea 
We have a 





BisHor Stracuan, who died lately in Tovonto, re- 
tainted in his speech to the last many traces of _ Aber- 
deenshire dialect, though he tried hard and long to rid 
himself of it. It was amusing to hear him adyise 
young Scotchmen to get quit, as fast as possible, et 
their *‘ braid Scotch, for folk couldna get on in Canada 
unless they spak’ guid English.” 
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THE HOME TABLE. 
LITTLE FEET SO GLAD AND GAY. 


Little feet so glad and gay, 
Muking music all the day, 
Tripping merrily along, 
Filling all my heart with song, 
Well | love your music sweet: 
Patter, patter, little feet. 





Sometimes anxious, I would know 

Just what_way these feet must go; 

Praying oft that all be fair, 

Nor thorns nor roughness anywhere ; 

That flowers may spring their steps to greet: 
Patter, putter, litue feet. 

But then I think that some have trod, 
Through thorns and briars, nearer God; 
Though weak in faith, still 1 would dare 
To offer up the earnest prayer, 

That Christ would choose whate’er is meet: 
Patter, patter, little feet. 


I press them in my hands at night, 

And kiss them with a new delight, 
Believing that, where’er they go, 

My tender Lord will lead them, so 
‘They’ll walk at length the golden street, 
Patter, patter, little feet. 





WHAT GOOD CAN | DO? 


Agnes Moore was a Sabbath School teacher. She lov- 
ed every scholar in her class, and sought to lead them 
to Jesus. One Sabbath she said, ** Boys, I want each 
one of you te ask himself the question, ‘ What good 
can I du?’” 

** We are too young and small,” said one of the boys. 
“* We can't buy coal and wood for poor people, as papa 
does. We have no pies and cakes, as mamma has, to 
give away.” 

‘know that, my dear; you are not expected to do 
the work of men and women, only that of little boys. 
There is something, however, which you can do, and 
do better than your papa or mamma or any other per- 
son, simply because it is your work.” 

** What is it,” asked the boys, ‘* that we can do?” 

**Think of my question, ‘What good can I do?’ ey: 
ery day this week. Next Sunday 1 will ask you if you 
have not found something to do.” 

On the next Sabbath the boys were all present. ‘1 
br begin with you, Henry. What have you found to 

o? ba 

‘**T have been to poor old Susan's to take clothes to 
her to keep her warm, and some nice things for her to 
eat. 

**T went to see old Susan, too,” said Robert; ‘ but 
mother had nothing to send her, I read a chapter in 
the Bible to her, and she liked it very much. I am go- 
ing to do so every week, for it makes her very happy.” 

**Is) lit kindling-wood, and father paid me forty 
cents. Hore they are,” sald Willie, ‘to put in the mis- 
sionary-box.” 

“Lhave brought two boys I found playing in the 
street to Sunday School,” said Robert. 

**Lam very much pleased with yeu, children. You 
have all done well. 1 hope that you will not be satislied 


with doing good this week, but will go on each day of 


your lives trying to do all that you can.” 

Are there not many children who might do as much, 
if not more, than these boys did? Are there not miny 
grown people who are not trying to do good? Will not 
all, both old and young, begin now to ask the question, 
** What good canel do?” and seek in earnest to find an 
answer. 





A GOOD RESOLVE. 


**Mamma, when I am a man, I will begin to love Je- 
sus.” 

These words fell from the lips of a fine little fellow 
scarcely six years old. 

His mamma had endeavored, time after time, to im- 
press on his youthful mind the necessity of early piety ; 
but, hitherto, all her persuasions seemed in vain. , 

When he uttered these words, she said, ‘‘ But, my 
deme suppose pe do not live to be a man?” 3 

remained silent for some minutes, with his eyes 
fixed on the ceiling, as if in deep thought; and then, 
with a resolute countenance, added, ** Then, mamma, 
I had better begin at once.” 

** Now, my dear young readers, will you follow Ed- 
die’s example, and ‘ begin at once?’” There is no time 
like the present for serving the Lord. If you put it off 
a little longer, you will, perhaps, find that you have put 
it off a little too long. You have been frequently re- 
minded in these pages, and perhaps by incidents oceur- 
ring around you, that the youngest is not too young to 
die. But neither are youtoo young to give your heart 
to Jesus. If you go to him now, you will not regret it 
when you become men and women; but, on the con- 
trary, will find God’s care and protection to be over you 
at all times, and that he fullills his promises in ways 
that you cannot fully understand.—Early Days. ; 


THE BURNING OF THE SEA-BIRD. 


This accident on Lake Michigan, the 9th inst., was 
one of the most fearful of the many fearful tragedies of 
modern travel. Some of the scenes were of uncommon 
horror. One of the crew threw a pan of coals over- 
board, Some sparks flew back and lodged in the 
straw of acrate. In five minutes the ship was wrapped 
in flames, Only twa persons, out of over a hundred, 
escaped. One of them tells the awful story : 

When we were off eight miles southeast of Wauke- 

nI was awakened froma sound sleep by an indis- 
tinct noise ; at first I thought the crew were fighting, 
gnd so hurried on with my clothes as fast as possible. 
When I opened my state-room door I found everything 





in the direst confusion; the tables had been set for 
breakfast, and everything was ready for an early meal ; 
the reckless and horrified passengers were rushing in 
hot haste to the forward part of the boat; no tongue 
can possibly deseribe the horror of the scene at this 
period, Men, women and children, many of them with 
very slight protection against the cold morning air in 
the way of clothing, pushed toward the forward open- 
ing. The terrified wonten rushed past en dishabille ; the 
cries of the children, the heavy imprecations and shouts 
of the men, joined with the crackling of the flames, the 
noise of the engines and the roar of wind and water, 
combined to create such a scene of confusion as I had 
never expected to be a witness of in this world. Look- 
ing round I perceived that the after part of the cabin 
was filled with smoke, and noticed now and again the 
quick, angry forks of flame shooting through it. The 
dames made such extraordinary headway that it did 
not seem to me five minutes’ time before the whole hur- 
ricane deck was aflame. 

At this time it was quite broad daylight—I should 
say between 6 and7 o'clock. There was a very heavy 
sea, and it seemed to be increasing in volume; I stood 
among the crowd that were huddled together near the 
forward part of the boat. I made my way through the 
crowd as far to the forward part of the bow as possible, 
knowing that that would be the point which the fire 
would reach last. Many had jumped before this time 
into the water, where, from its extreme chilliness, death 
must soon have terminated their suffering. On this 
part of the deek were several ladies and children, whose 
wailing and cries were very piteous to hear. About 
half an hour after I had left my state-room, there were 
not more than ten men remaining on the deck. The men 
who were holding on to the sides of the bow were drop- 
ping off one after another, being overcome by either 
the heat or the cold. The water was so intensely cold 
that no one could have lived in it but a very few min- 
utes. 

During all this time thee were dead bodies floating 
around the vessel, and many live persons eould be seen 
battling with the eruel waves and desperately clinging 
to clidirs and pieces of the wreck. Generally when a 
man was about to jump overboard he would shout 
aloud, and on rising to the surface of the water after 
his plunge, he woul shout again, but the cold soon 
numbed him and he would sink to rise no more. Shortly 
after the mate jumped overboard iy seat on the tor- 
ward post became, from the approach of the flames, 
altogether too hot; I therefore, with aid of the halyards, 
lowered myself over the bow of the boat, holding on 
to the projecting rims of one of the vessel's timbers 
with my feet; the identical position which many poor 
sufferers had occupied before me; and from which, de- 
spairing of succor, they had dropped hopelessly into 
the lake. As near as I can judge, about thréé quarters 
of an hour after I had reached the forward deck, I was 
surprised on looking around to find but one other than 
myself upon the wreck, This other individual, who I 
think was one of the efewW, sat on the rim running 
around the boat; just forward of the gangway. The 
sides of the vessel wete burned up to where he had 
placed himself, atid the heat soon beeame unbearable. 
At this juncture he cried out to me to throw him a 
rope, saying that he could not swim or he would jump 
into the water; I told him I could not help him as my 
rope was not long enoti%h. Shortly after this he jumped 
into the water and swam to the bow of the boat, and 
proved, contrary to his former assertion, that he was a 
good swimmer. He ¢ditght hold of a rope which was 
swinging in the water just a few feet below me; he 
clung to this some three or four minutes, and then, 
completely benumbed; let go, and I saw him no more. 
[ then hauled tp the rope that itiy last companion had 
relinquished, and reeved it through the anchor chains 
below the ring, to which I had the halyards hitéhed ; 
and after fastening it in this manner, I coiled it twice 
around my chest. In a very few minutes after this ar- 
rangement had been completed, what was my conster- 
nation on finding that the upper end of the rope was 
burning; I reached up my hands and blistered them 
somewhat in trying to put the fire out. Seeing that 
this mode ot procedure was of no avail, and that the 
rope Was likely to btirn ott uf the ting, which was be- 
yond my reach, I took the other end which was coiled 
around my body and fastened it securely in the anchor 
chains below the level of the fire. The two anchors 
over my head were gradually settling into the wreck, 
and I began to fear a new disaster from this cause. 


From this perilous post he was rescued by a schooner. 
How sudden the change from the quiet sleep of the 
berth to the quieter sleep of death! Forty minutes 
after the alarm, and all savetwo were in eternity. That 
silence after that cry was more dreadful than the shrieks 
and wailings and strugglings that preceded it. Hang- 
ing over those bows, with no sound save of the crack- 
ling fire and the lapping waves, he must have had emo- 
tions no tongue can tell, no other heart conceive. 
Around him floated the dead, but now in perfect life. 
His form must soon be tossed on the same wild waters. 
These burnings, whether imprisoned in a car or a ves- 
sel, are equally sudden and fearful. Who will heed their 
solemn lesson? Our God is a consuming fire. If He 
cai thus show forth his power even upon innocent babes, 
and his elect children, can He not on those who refuse 
to hear or heed his will? The former are delivered by 
tire from future fire. But how with the latter? Only 
by receiving His grace can we escape the everlasting 
burnings, 2 





How can we expect to live with Godin heaven, if we 





love notto live with him on earth ?—Rev. J. Mason, 


THE GROWTH OF UNITARIANISM EXAMINED. 
BY REV. D. DORCHE®?FR, 


“ Unitarianism is one, and, to our mind, the Jeading streams 
of a great religious movement, which, under vatieus names, iss 
flowing down over the country, bearing in its ctvrents the: 
most precious properties and influences, sweeping the’ best- 
interests and grandest hopes of our nation and people om ies 
fast rising tide..—Liberal Christian, Dec. 29th, 1866. 


The above is one of many similar boastful passages that 
might be quoted from recent Unitarian papers and speeches. - 
Of late they have talked very vauntingly about their wondcr- 
ful growth, of the decay and death of orthodoxy, and the de- 
cline of evangelical sentiments, generally so called. 

How strangely do such assertions seem to men who know 
the facts. They are made at random, and for effect, without 
any basis @» definite data. Let us leok at the facts and 
figures : 

The question before us, in this paper, is the actual and rel- 
ative growth of Unif#tianism. Most gladly would we em- 
brace other kindred unevangelical denominations in our eom- 
parison, if we could obtain their statistics at remote periods in 
the past. But it is impossible to ‘ind them readily, though we 
have diligently sought for them, excet, #8 we shall soon see, 
in the Uy S. Census in 1850 and 1860, and of which we will 
avail ourselves. But, inasmuch as Unitariastism is the “lead- 
ing stream” of that phase of “a great religioc's Movement,” 
it will be legitimate, in the absence of other data, %© contine 
ourselves to that. It should be further remarked, th.™ & is im- 
possible to compare Unitarians with other denominat.'0®, by 
their communicants, for they publish none, and we ai"€ 20% 
aware that many of their societies have any. 


I. UNITARIANISM IN THE UNITED STATES EXHIBITED, - 
AND ITS GROWTH COMPARED WITH THE GROWTH OF THE 
POPULATION. 


UNITARIAN SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


STATES, 1830. 1840. #850. 1860. 1866. 1867. 
Maine, / 12 i) 13 14 19 17 
New Hampsbire, ll ov UB wb Bb Ti 
Vermont, 3 _ 5 3 4 5 
Massachusetts, 147 10 165 163 167 168 
Rhode Island, d 2 3 


2 10 3 2 4 
Connecticut, 2 5 2 1 2 


Total in New England, 177 194 426 199 210 21% 


Western States, 2 17 it B& 34 41 
Middle States, 12 — 18 06 2 27 
Southern States, 2 _ 5 3 3 3. 


Total out of New England, 16 3% 37 & 62 Ti! 
Total in United States, 193 230 243 254 2738 286 


The above table has been prepared, with considerable labor - 
and care, from data collected from Unitarian sources, the: 
latest being taken from the Unitarian Year Books. The year- 
1830 has been selected as the starting point in the table, be- 
cause at that fime the divisions in the New England churches 
and the litigations in regard to church edifices and property 
had for the most part ceased. Then the race was fairly com- 
menced. 

What has beeni the progress? 

In 1830, there was one Unitarian Society in the United States 
for 65,000 inhabitants. 

In 1860 (the latest possible point of comparison with the 
population), there was only one Unitarian Society in the United 
States for 124,000 inhabitants. 

When considered relatively to the populatic¥, Unitarian 
Societies, in 1860, were only half as numerous as thc¥ Were in 
1880, If they had kept pace with the population, there Woulk 
have been about 500 societies, instead of 254. 

So much then for that “leading stream which is flowing’ 
down over our country, sweeping the best interests and 
grandest hopes of our nation and people on its fast rising 
tide.” 

Il, THe GRowTH OF UNITARIAN CHURCH EDIFICES IN 
THE UNITED STATES, CONSIDERED RELATIVELY TO THOSE 
OF EVANGELICAL DENOMINATIONS AND THE POPULATION, 
FROM 1850 TO 1860. 

One great difficulty which we encounter in making these 
comparisons ts the lack of corresponding data, for the same 
periods. Some denominations do not report communicants; 
othyrs do not report societies; some report the date of the 
organization of their societies, mm! others do not; and some 
do not report their church edifices, But the U.S. Census, for 
1850 and 1860, affords one common gTeund of comparison, viz., 
church editices. But even in this, we c-Bv0t go back beyond 
1850, nor come down to a later date than 1590, Other periods 
will therefore be covered by other caiculations, based. on dif- 
ferent data. 

* SIX LEADING EVANGELICAL DENOMINATIONS. 
Church Edifices, Church Accommodations, : 








1850, 1860, Iner‘se, 1850, 1860. = Incr’se. 
Methodist, 13,780 19,583 866,008 4,343,579 6,259,799 1,916,220 
Baptist, ofao 12150 2611 S208 514 4,044,218 745,704 
Presbyterian, 4824 6406 1,582 2,179,690 2565.949 486,529 
Congregational, 1.7/5 2.234 519 Cd | 161,416 
Episcopalian, 1,459 2,145 685, 643598 847,206 203,698 
Lutheran, 127 2,128 il 5042 756 637 j; 
Total, R04 44,946 12,912 11,704,566 15,490,250 3,726,954 


* For the sake of brevity and convenience we s+leet these larger dene m~ 
inations, as they comprise abvut five-sixths of all the cuurch sittings In the 
United States. 


TWO LEADING UNEVANGELICAL DENOMINATIONS. 
Church Edifices. Church Accommedations. 











18. 180. Incr'se. 1850, 1860. Iner’se. 
* Unitarian, 242 264 22 136,417 138,213 1,79 
* Universalist, 529 GA 135 26,L5 235,219 21,104 
Total, 771 928 7 850,532 873,452 22,900 


* These denominations are now very nearly identical in tentiment. 





A few deduetions from these tables will make our compar. 
isons more definite and exact. 

We tind the increase of the church edifices, in the six lead, 
ing evangelical denominations, from 1850 to 1860, to have been 
12,912. or 40 per cent.; while in the two leading unevangelical 
denominations it was only 157, or 20 per cent.; and, in the 
Unitarian Church, it was only 22, or 9 per cent, 
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SITTINGS FOR THE INHABITANTS OF THE UNITED 8TATES. 


Fvangelical. In 18, In 1860, 
Methodist Churches have one sitting for 51-5inhab'ts. 451-5 inhab'ts. 
Raptist “ of “ “ 71-10 * 77-10 * 
Presbyterian “ - sis "= . & wit 


“ “ 


Cong st 28 ” 32 * 
Episcopal “ “ ts “ “ 35 “ 37 “ 
Lutheran “ “ e “ “ 43 ‘ 4l “ 
Unevangelical. In 1850, In 1860, 
Woitarian Churches have one sitting for 170 inhab’ts. 227 inhab'ts. 
Universalist “ ™ ™ “4 * 108 inhab’ts. 133 inhab’ts. 
In 1850. In 1860, 
Six Evangelical Churches combined have 
one sitting for 198-100 inhb’ts. 2 3-100 inhb’ts. 
Unitarian and Universalist “ * 66 - St “ 


Thus it appears that the provision of sittings in the six lead- 
ing evangelical churches has slighty diminished, or at the rate 
of one sitting for five one-hundredths of au inhabitant; while, 
in the Unitarian and Universalist Churches, it has diminished 
at the rate of one sitting for 18 inhabitants, or 360 times 
greater decrease. 

Besides, it is a notorious fact that Unitarian congregations 
almost everywhere are very small. 


lil. THe GROWTH OF UNITARIANISM COMPARED WITH 
OTHER DENOMINATIONS IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


Unitarian. Cong’l. Baptist. Methodist. 
* Clrarches in 1830, 147 312 131 + 52 
“6 ** 1850, 165 424 217 214 
as * 1867, 168 496 263 270 


* The term “ societies” is used in the Unitarian Year Books. 
+ A number of circuits are included. 


The following table has been deduced from the above, and 
will give the 


ACTUAL AND RELATIVE INCREASE. 
Actual increase in Ch’s. Relative increase in Ch’s. 
From 1830 1850 1890 1830 1850 1830 
to 18). to 1867. to 1867, to 1850. to 1867. to 1867. 
Methodist, 162 56 218 «= Sil pret. 26 pret. 400pret. 
Baptist, 86 45 132265 CO * COO 
Cougr gational, 17 72 184 Sieg ) ew 6 
Unitarian, 18 3 21 = * 2nearly, 4 “ 
Notwithstanding, after the great schism, Unitarianism 


started with the advantage greatly on her side, obtaining 
church edifices and funds in nearly all of the lawsuits, yet 
the Congregational Church vastly outstrips her in the race, 
having multiplied her churches 59 per cent. since 1830, while 
Unitarianism has increased hers only 14 per cent. And, even 
since 1850, when the Congregationalists had churches organ- 
ized in almost all the towns in the State, affording a less num- 
ber of availabie fields remaining to be occupied. Unitarianism, 
with no churches in two thirds of the towns of the Common- 
wealth, fails to keep pace with it even relatively, Congrega- 
tionalism gaining 17 per cent., and Unitarianism gaining not 
quite two per cent. 
The comparison of Unitarian growth with that of the Baptists 

and Methodists is still more to their disadvantage. 

Unitarian growth from 1830 to 1867, 14 per cent. 

Baptist = ” - 100 ** 

Methodist “ “ a 400=«O 


IV. GROWTH OF UNITARIANISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Unitarian. Cong’l. Baptist. Methodist. 

Churches in 1830, 177 992 Mo 207+ 
“ * 1860, 206 1263 641 678 
“ *¢ 1867, 213 1420 749 891 


* Have been unable to obtain the Baptist Churches in Connecticut, but 
the relative increase will probably be about the same. 
+ Embraces same circuits. 


We deduce from the above the following table of 
ACTUAL AND RELATIVE INCREASE. 


Actual. Relative. 
1350 18 18930 1830 1850 1830 
to 1850, to 1867, to 1867. to 1850, to 1867. to 1867. 
Methodist 471 213 684 227 pr. et. 31 pr. ct. 330 pr. ct. 
Bavtist, * 2 «108 328 5g Pe 7 POE TH 
Congregational, 271 7 428 -_ = 42“ 
Unitarian, 2 7 36 sw * xr — = 


Tn 1830, there was one Unitarian Church in New England 
for 11,000 inhabitants. In 1860, there was one for 15,600 inhab- 
itants. And yet orthodoxy is dead, the evangelical churches 
are decaying, and Unitarianism is the “ fast rising tide,’ ad- 
vancing one third of one per cent., during the last seventeen 
years, while Congregationalism advanced 12 per cent., the 
Baptists 17 per cent., and the Methodists 31 per cent., during 
the same period. 

By scanning the above table it will be seen that in every 
period, both in actual and relative increase, Unitarianism in 
New England has fallen behind each of three other denomina- 
tions. 

But we are told that it is not in New England that Unita- 
rianism is now accomplishing its greatest work; that the West 
is its favorite field, where it shows a peculiar “ fitness for pio- 
neer work.” (The Liberal Christian, Sept. 28th, 1867.) 

Turn we then beyond the bounds of New England. 


V. THE GROWTH OF UNITARIANISM OUT OF NEW ENG- 
LAND, 
Unitarian. Congregational. Methodist. Baptist. 
Churehes in 1839, 16 142 451 Canuot con- 
- * 1850, 37 OT 5 veniently 


he * 1867, 7" 1405" _—. 587 obtain the 

Baptist Churches for the different periods out of New England 

.* In thes* numbers are embraced ponpeativety 55 Congregational and 12 
Unitarian Chareh~s, the dates of whose organization are not known. If 
there is any unfairness in this. the advantage is in favor of the Unitari- 
an-, when the numbers are considered relatively. 

+The nuwber of societies or churches, in each of these periods, is un- 
doubtedly much larger, as there are many curcuits included in it. A cir- 
cuit embraces several churches. Circuits are now almost entirely un- 
known in New Fngland, but thev are very numerous in all the other 
States. But the above numbers will indicate the comparative growth of 
Methodism. It should also be stated that 451 does not include all our 
churches, in 1830. The whole number would be 348 more, which were in 
the southern Conferences, which seceded iu 1844. The number 451 there- 
fore corresponds with the present Methodist Episcopal Church, so that 
the comparisons are consistent. 


We deduce from the above the following table of 
ACTUAL AND RELATIVE INCREASE. 
Actual Increase, 
1830 1350 


. 


Relative Increase. 


1830 1830 1850 1830 

to 18). to 1867. to 1867. to 1850. to 1867. to 1867. 

Methodist. 1M7 3451 5428 431 pr.ct. 145 pr.ct. 1202 pr.ct 
Congregational, 405 88 1268 6B * bt se * 
Unitarian, 21 oA 55 a. ? eB ' ae 


Congregationalism, out of New England, since 1830, has in- 
creased 10 fold, Methodism 13 fold, and Unitarianism 4 1-2 
fold. This has been accomplished notwithstanding Unitarian- 





ism, under the specious and convenient cognemen of “ Liberal 


Christianity,” has recently absorbed a number of rationalistic 
congregations, of a very radical type, in the West. 

VI. UNITARIANISM IN A FEW LEADING CITIES OUT OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 

Washington, D. C.—Forty-six years ago a Unitarian Soci- 
ety was started in the capital of the nation, but it is not yet 
self-supporting. Mr. Charles Lowe, Secretary of the Am. Uni- 
tarian Association, mentioned this society in the list of 59 fee- 
ble societies aided in 1866. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
has ten societies there. 

Pittsburgh.—In 1826, an agent of the Unitarians, traveling 
through Pennsylvania, reported in one of their periodicals 
the following churches in that city, viz., Presbyterians 2, Meth- 
odists 2, Episcopalians 1, Lutherans 1, German Reformed 1, 
Unitarians 1, Universalists 1, besides Catholics, ete. 

Last year the religious statistics of Pittsburgh and the adja- 
cent boroughs were taken, which we insert in comparison 
with those for 1826. 


1826. 1867. 
Unitarian Churches, 1 1 
Universalist “ 1 1 
Evangelical “ 7 113 


Among these 113 churches are, Baptist 13, Episcopal 10, 
Methodist Episcopal and Methodist Protestant 37, Lutheran 8, 
Congregational 2, various Presbyterian bodies 42, etc., etc. 
The two Congregational Churches have been organized sitce 
1859, and number 398 communicants; while the Unitarian 
Church has been on the ground more than 40 years, in a city, 
which has had an immense growth, and yet, in the language 
of Rey. Dr. H. W. Bellows,* now “a few zexlous men and 
women are tending its expiring ashes.” 

St. Louis.—A Unitarian Church was organized in this city 
in 1834. After nearly 34 years have elapsed, it is the only 
church of that denomination in that city, if we except a Mis- 
sion Chapel, which has been recently opened. And yet, since 
1840, St. Louis has increased in population from 20,000 to 
250,000. Out of 107 churches now, but one is Unitarian. Last 
year 18 new churches were erected, but not one of them Uni- 
tarian. We are indebted to a letter from Rey. H. W. Bellows, 
D.D., for these facts. 

Chicago.—The Unitarian Church in this city was organized 
in 1836. The second commenced its career in 1858. The fol- 
lowing table will show the relative growth of the churches :— 


1842. 1867. 

Episcopal Churches, 1 13 
Methodist o 1 18 
Congregational “ 7 
Baptist - i 9 
Various Presbyterian Churches, 2 26 
Lutheran, Dutch, German, ete., 15 
Total Evangelical Churches, 5 88 
Unitarian Churches, 1 2 
Universalist “ 1 2 
2 4 


It is well known that Chicago has a large New England 
element in its population. We should have presumed, there- 
fore, that Unitarianism and its kindred systems would have 
had greater success there. Since 1851, seven Congregational 
Churches have been organized in that city, having now 1,447 
communicants. But Unitarianism, starting 15 years earlier 
has only two churches there. 

But we are still told that the West is the favorite and 
* most promising field of Unitarianism.” But where ia the 
West? Certainly not in the cities of the West, as we have 
just seen. Nor has it shown, as they have claimed, “the fitness 
of Unitarianism for pioneer life.” Their Year Book, for 1867, 
mentions only three societies in Minnesota, but one in Kansas, 
twelve in Wisconsin, one in California, one in Iowa, and three 
in Missouri. Such are the results of the “pioneer work of 
Unitarianism.” * 

As totheir missionary work in general: In the years 1838 
and 1839, the agent of the Unitarian Association reported 
twenty-three missionaries, all in the home work, who were 
employed for a longer or shorter term. In 1866, after almost 
thirty years more have elapsed, Mr. Lowe, the Secretary of 
their Association, reported the same number, three of whom 
are in India; while in addition to them a considerable number 
of ministers in the regular work had performed some brief 
missionary service during the year. Mr. James P. Walker, 
of Boston, in an address before the Am. Unitarian Association, 


+ Dec. 7, 1865, made the following remarkable admission—that of 


102 feeble societies aided by the Association, during 28 years, 
* thirty-two have no present existence.” 

But so much has been said from the same source about the 
decline of evangelical churches, that we ask attention to two 
other points: 

VII. THE PROGRESS OF THE EVANGELICAL DENOMINA- 
TIONS IN THE UNITED STATES CONSIDERED IN RESPECT TO 
THE POPULATION. 

We have often been told of late that we are falling behind 
the growth of the population, and that the evangelical senti- 
ment, so called, is a most unpardonable loitering in the march 
of mind. But what are the facts? 

In Z1ON’S HERALD, of March 28th, 1866, this question was 
discussed at length, and the full statistics of these denomina- 
tions were given, the authorities were cited, and their progress 
was compared with the population at different periods. The 
following are the results of that investigation: 

The ratio of communicants to the inhabitants, 10 years of 
age and upwards, was as follows: 


In 1800, one communicant for 10 5-6 inhabitants. 
“ be “ 7 1-3 “ 


“ 


“ 1843, “ee “ “ 5 4-25 “ 
“ 1850, “ “ yer 4 31-33 oe 
“ 1860, “ “ “ 4 2-5 “ 


From 1800 to 1860, the population increased nearly 6 fold, 
and the communicants of the evangelical churches increased 
nearly 141-2 fold, or two and one half times greater than the 
growth of the population. And this relative advance on the 
population, it will be noticed, continued even during the later 
period, from 1850 to 1860, in which we received such large ac- 
cessions of heterogencous elements from foreign countries, be- 


* Letter from the West in The Liberal Christian, Feb. 9th, 1887, 





sides New Mexico and California with their exotic popula 
tions. 

How unfounded, then, is the assertion that the evangelical 
sects are falling behind the growth of the population! 

But we are told that, at least, in New England, the evan- 
gelical sects are declining. 

VIIL. EVANGELICAL PROGRESS IN NEW ENGLAND CON- 
SIDERED IN RESPECT TO THE POPULATION. 

Only in Massachusetts and Rhode Island has the Census for 
1865 been taken. Hence we shall be obliged to confine our 
comparisons to the years 1850 and 1860. And we will bring 
into the comparison the three leading evangelical churches, 
whose full statistics for those dates we have been able to ob- 
tain. It has not been convenient to obtain those of the Epis- 
copalians and the Freewill Baptists for all of New England in 
the year 1850. 


POPULATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 








Tn 1850, 2,728,116. 
* 1860, 3,135,283. Increase, 14 per cent. 
COMMUNICANTS. 

1850. 1860. 
Congregationalists, 156,118 184.554 
Methodists, 84.097 103.961 
Baptist, 90,911 100,774 
Total 331.126 389,289 


Increase, 38,163, or 18 per cent. 

While the population increased 14 per cent., the communi- 
cants of these three leading churches increased 18 per cent., or 
4 per cent. more than the population. 

The hopes of evangelical progress, then, are not dead in 
New England. 

The conclusions to which we have been led by this investi- 
gation are the following: That the evangelical churches are 
advancing more rapidly than the population, both in the coun- 
try at large and also in New England; that Unitarianism. has 
everywhere fallen behind the growth of the population; and 
that, when compared with the growth of the Congregutional- 
ists, the Baptists, and the Methodists, it fulls far below them, 
in Massschusetts, in New England, and in the other United 
States. 








OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE EPistLy TO THE fleBREWwS, with Explanatory Notes by 

Henry J. Ripley. Gould & Lincoln. pp. 210. 

Prof. Ripley takes no side on the controverted question as to 
the authorship of this epistle, though he seems to incline a lit- 
tle to the anti-Pauline theory. He discourses thoroughly on the 
priesthood of Christ, and unfolds the mysteries of this great- 
est of post-gospel writings, except the Apocalypse, with clear- 
ness and force. The crucial test of all anti-sacrificial theolo- 
gies is this epistle, as that of all anti-divinity-of-Christ is John’s 
Gospel. The pseudo-Christians who deny these all-essential 
doctrines, deny “these two books. “ Hebrews” 
settles the sacrificial nature of the atonement, as John does the 
supreme Godhead of the Atoner. Both truths culminate in this 
letter. The notes are judicious except when Baptist, or we 
should say, as they now say, Immersionist views affect the auth- 
or. He thinks * the doctrine of baptisms” means instruction as 
to the difference between Christian and other baptisms, John’s 
and the Jews. But if so, the laying on of hands ought to refer to 
the difference between Christian and other ordination, and the 
resurrection of the dead to the same differences. Why did he 
not say the doctrine of baptisms, of resurrections, of ordina- 
tions, &c? The text better means the liberty of baptism, not 
its restriction—that any form is valid, and that many were 
employed even then in the church. The volume will be found 
useful to students of the holy mysteries. 

PENDERGAST’S MASTERY SERIES—Handbook, German and 
French (Appleton), undertakes to make us all as Hood wished 
to be at Paris, a little child, that he might learn French without 
knowing it. These pamphlets make little children of their stu- 
dents, following the law by which they unconsciously acquire 
a new tongue. When the parents take their cliildren to Paris 
or Berlin they struggle and sweat to learn the least things, 
while their babes become scholars unconsciously. Constant it- 
eration of simple sentences is his key. He works it up well, 
and his books will be found useful, though we doubt if he will 
find many who are willing to follow his simple guidance. 

PRINCESS ILSE—a story of Hartz Mouutain—finely illustra- 
ted (Gould & Lincoln). is a Christmas book that is adapted to 
all the year. It tells how a little princess refused in her pride the 
fellowship of an angel, and was compelled in consequence to 
serve evil spirits, and how by her industry and patience she 
recovered her goodness and became a perpetual blessing to all 
the dwellers in and around the Brocken. It is finely illustra- 
ted, and is an excelient gift book for all good girls, and bad ones 
too, if any such there be. 

THREE LITTLE Spapes, by Anna Warner (Harper & Bros.), 
ought to be put into the hands of cougtry children of ull ages 
before the first of May. It is a charming discourse on garden- 
ing, not only as a picture but in actual exercise. It will help 
all who follow it, child or maiden or matron, to make up a 
beautiful garden. Miss Warner has written our best childs’ 
books, and this in utility and attractiveness is her best. 
It is a little volume but will pay better than a larger treatise on 
the subject to all beginners in this healthy and delectable art. 

Packard’s Monthly is a new applicant for the popular favor. 
It is a semi-newspaper, in form, like The Nation with a cover, 
and is especially designed for young men. It contains many 
pert, judicious articles on business, cultare and morals, and 
will be an excellent substitute for the crude, wild and wicked 
journals that too often tempt and ruin our youth. 

The April number of Dr. Cornell’s Guardian of Health 
continues the articles on “ Epilepsy and Nervous Diseases, with» 
Cases of Recovery.” <A case of nervous disease described by a 
Virginian himself, with advice. “The Beggar Girl of Phila- 
delphia,” an original temperance tale, is continued; *‘ The Feet, 
and how to manage them;” “ Non-explosive Kerosene;” 
* Reptiles can’t live in the Stomach,” with notices of new books 
and exchanges make up the number. Subscription $1. Single 
numbers 15 cents, For gale by all Periodical Dealers, 
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To READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. All leaded articles, not oredi- 
ted to other journals, are original. 


Articles published with the names of the authors are not necessarily 
expressive of the view of this jourual. 


Every article must be accompanicd by the name of the author, for the 
use of the editor, not for publication. 

Obituaries must be sent within three months of the deaths of the per- 
sons described; marriages and deaths within three weeks of their ocenr- 
rence, 


ET 


EDITORIAL FLIGHTS ; 

Not of the pen, though onthe wing. The perfunc- 
tory flightiness can be performed without any help of 
locomotion or transmission through other vacancy than 
that of one’s own brain. Through this it is easier to 
run tracks and cars than over the more solidearth. But 
such roads and engines seldom carry passengers or 
reach desirable depots. It is best, therefore, to unite the 
goings of the brain with those of the body, making a 
humanity that is more attractive to man, despite the 
popularity of scientific naturalists and most unscientific 
spiritists, than the separated forms which these sepa- 
rately prefer. 


SWANTON, 

where the Vermont Annual Conference assembled last 
week, is a frontier town next west of St. Albans. It is 
in the section which Mr. Beecher declares in his ‘* Nor- 
wood” includes eur most attractive seenery. ‘St. 
Albans,” he says, ‘‘ is in the midst of a greater variety 
of scenic beauty than any other place I remember in 
America. Cn the east rise the successive masses of the 
White Mountains, seemingly close at hand; on the west 
is Lake Champlain swarming with green islands, and 
beyond its waters, westward, rise the Adirondacks, not 
in chains or single peaks, but in vast broods, a promis- 
cuous multitude of forest-clothed mountains. On the 
north is scooped out in mighty lines the valley of the 
St. Lawrence; and in clear days the eye may spy the 
faint glimmer of Montreal.” 

It was no day, in this February-April, to climb the 
sight-secing observatories and take in all the panorama. 
We concede the authenticity of the preacher-novelist so 
far as Montreal and the White Mountains go. All the 
hills are white enough now to satisfy this part of his pic- 
ture. The Adirondack *‘ brood” look like white bears, 
and Champlain's islands, in contrast with the sheets of 
snow-covered ice that enclose them, seem shuddering- 
ly like the heads of the dark-haired dead, looking out 
from the conventional white coverings, whose ghostli- 
ness only makes death more awful. Why not let the 
sleepers lie till they are housed in their coffins, on thei: 
pillows and under their coverlids, in the naturalness of 
their enduring sleep? Out of this death these isles will 
soon emerge, waving in the beauty of abounding life. 

The village thus blessed by varied scenery is 2 
level spot—for Swanton claims all that is granted its 
rival—laid out in squares, with its central obloug, a 
tiny park. Had the fathers only kept these few acres 
in their original woodland glory and enlarged their 
area some ten fold, they would have had a charm 
that centuries cannot now bestow. We find here the 
same seeds vigorously sprouting that created the city 
wars of Italy. It would not take much to get up a civil 
war like that of Pisa and Florence, between Swanton 
and St. Albaus. The latter place rather lords it over 
its western neighbor, whom it has outstripped in the 
raee by its superior enterprise and tact. It evenignores 
her existence after sundown, and though the Vermont 
and Canada road runs near the village, yet we were 
told in the refreshment room of the depot at St. Albans 
that no cars went to Swanton that night. This fiction 
is founded on the fact that the old road runs no trains 
west after that hour. The latter fact ought not to exist. 
Through trains to Ogdensburgh ought to run in eonnec- 
tion with the day express as they do to Montreal. Nor 
should the few people who may desire to go forward 
to the next town be mislead by such sub-official mis- 
statements, only that they may enjoy Beecher’s views 
from St. Albans from the upper and airier rooms of her 
hotels at midnight. 


THE VERMONT CONFERENCE 


is a fine a body of ministers, and hence, as should be, 
of men. For one would properly expect the best pro- 
fession to breed the best specimens of the race. The 
Green Mountains are famous for their fine horses and 
sheep. Here we see their fine men. Those receiving 
orders or entgring the Conference look healthy and 
handsome. Of good height, shape and mien, they are 
so far workmen that need not to be dshamed. Of their 
gifis of mind and soul and the Holy Ghost, their real 
manhood, the words we heard gave excellent evidence. 


$50,000. Will notsome rich Boston Vermonter remem- 
ber his homestead to this amount? He can hardly pur- 
chase a perennial gratitude at so low a price. Beautiful 
grounds and position will be followed by fine buildings 
when this little balance is secured. 

A day’s ride through the Vermont Valley—as the 
road in from the Lake is called—already snow-less and 
soon to be green-full, and over the Whitehall and Sara- 
toga section, white with encrusted and glittering snow, 
as if January’s covering had not yet been thawed, 
brought us late at night to Albany. 

THE TROY ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

was holding its session in the Ashgrove Church, the 
gift chiefly of Mr. Schuyler, one of the most prominent 
and beloved of the citizens of Albany, whose death 
last year caused grief that still flows unchecked. He 
was a grand answer to the mean and wicked sentiments 
that yet possess the American breast. Our future na- 
tion of one blood and blessedness will delight to honor 
this man, who, from obscurest beginnings, and under 
social ban, made of himself one of the best and great- 
est reputations in the Church and State. 

The beautiful church was filled by the large Confer- 
ence and its attendants. There is a spirit of indepen- 
dence about this body that revealed a conseiousness of 
self-reliance, and what is next of kin to that, of crea- 
tive powers. It took the initiative on several important 
questions. Against licentious publications, against 
State aid to anti-democrat religious institutions, in favor 
of parsonage libraries, and other such. This last report 
by Dr. Wentworth was a very valuable summary of the 
reasons forsuch a library, that ought to convince all our 
societies, and convert them also. Rey. Messrs. 
Wentworth, King, Peck, Newman, Griffin, Wither- 
spoon, W. R. Brown, Miller, Hawley, Pomeroy and 
others are the centres of this life and power. Thelat- 
ter is the Father Taylor of the Conference, its original 
genius, full of point and piety. When they were re- 
fusing.a candidate for admission from the Dutch Church 
because he was forty-six years old,—‘ they wouldn't 
receive one from Paradise, if he was over forty,” whis- 
pered Bro. Pomeroy. At a love feast he remarked, 
‘*T aminsured for morethan Iam worth. It would be 
the best investment I could make for me to die.” May 
it be long before he claims his policy. 

The number of additions to its membership is far 
more than is usual in the Eastern Conferences. So 
flourishing a body should not feel cramped by its pres- 
ent boundaries. It may be yet more fully reconstructed 
by the transfer of the Vermont and Massachusetts sec- 
tions to their own States, and its own extension south- 
ward and westward sufficiently to make up the loss. 
Whatever be its bounds, the hearts of its members will 
be as boundless as their faith, and their influence will 
greatly bless and advance the church of Christ. 





THE MISSIONARY YEAR. 


The Forty-Ninth Annual Report of our Missionary 
Society contains, as do all its predecessors, encouraging 
and admonitory facts. It shows the growth of the 
church in some regions, and her stationary condition in 
others; while the fewness of her locations, and the 
multitude and vastness of the unrenewed peoples and 
unoccupied regions, would be utterly disheartening to 
any faith short of a Christian’s. Only the believer in 
the Word of God and the Gospel of Christ can look 
over the mighty waste of apostate Christianity, and 
more diabolic religions, and behold the complete subjec- 
tion of the world to its Redeemer. Yet the spets occu- 
pied, and the work accomplished, are signs of a com- 
ing, and, in some respects, not distant redemption. 

One encouragement is found in the fact that the old- 
est of these missions was commenced only thirty-six 
years ago. In 1832, the church sent its first missionary 
martyr to its first foreign field. To-day she has four 
hundred and ten preachers and teachers in these fields, 
and expends over two hundred thousand dollars in their 
support. At this rate, in one hundred years, she will 
subdue all the earth to Christ. 

“Africa heads the list. In these General Minutes, that 
sum up the condition of the church in its exterior 
movements, she is the oldest, first born among many 
brethren. It may be significant of her future relation 
to the church universal. ‘* Bishop Roberts, Resident in 
Africa, has Episcopal jurisdiction,” is placed at the head 
of this department, and beginning of the volume. We 
are glad to notice the omission of the word ‘t mission- 
ary” from his title. The General Conferenee will, we 
trust, confirm this omission by striking off that fetter. 
A Bishop over eighteen ministers is a luxury of Epis- 
copalism that may make our American and white 





Happy are the people that are in such a case as the 





clergy envious, It is treatimg our brethren of color far 


grows slowly, but is steadily advancing among the na- 

tive population; our probationers of this class (209) 

being almost as numerous as our members (249). 

South America has increased her missions, and has 

shown more enterprise within a year or two than she 

has before since her origin. She has now ‘ eight preach- 

ers and teachers, four churches and three parson- 

ages,—extends into four provinces, preaches in four 

languages, sustains six day schools and four Sunday 

Schools.” 

China begins to loom up large. The land of Sinim 

occupies a goodly share of the Minutes, and makes a 

goodly show. This year has been a year of grace. It 

took ten years, from 1847 to 1857, to win the first con- 

vert, and six more, to secure the first hundred, three 

more te gain the second hundred, and last year alone 

it received 139. At this rate of progression China will 

soon be’ redeemed. A tenfold ratio will include its 300,- 

000,000 in less than ten years. Even this wonder may 

yet be seen. It will soon cease to look odd to read 

such Conference appointments as these: ‘* Ching Sing 

Tong, Li Yu Mi, Hu Hok Mi, K’uch’eng City Hu Sing 

Mi, Mynk’ang and Kurihung, Ting Neng Chick, 

Mench’iang, Sektu, Hu Yong Min Yuk’ a Yek Ing 
Kwang.” It is difficult often to separate the preacher 
and his appointment. We hope they are as closely 
blended as their names. 

Germany and northern Europe are most inviting fields. 
The list of preachers grows large. After eleven years 
only of labor, Dr. Jacobi reports ‘Six thousand 
members, forty preachers, and six thousand Sunday 
School scholars, while not the least of its benefits is the 
spirit it is imparting to the established churches, 
Sweden increases this number one-fifth. Here the re- 
port says, ‘‘ Multitudes press upon each other in crowd- 
ing to hear the Word.” 

India has the most space, and is evidently the favorite 
child of the Board. Their Joseph is found in the tents of 
Shem. It employs eighty-three preachers and teachers, 
and is the most enterprising of all our missions, though 
its church members are below several others. Its plans 
are great and its results will soon be correspondent. 
Among the rest of its projeets is an invasion of Thibet. 
It is already sending tracts a.d Testaments there by 
the hands of travelers, and will soon follow with the 
spoken Word. 

Our Home work, which absorbs the largest share of 
our funds, is rapidly growing. Nearly two thousand 
churches in America (1785) are fed by this fountain, 
and over half a million ef dollars ($549,800) are ap- 
propriated to this department. The society is there- 
fore true to its first design, and is yet far more ofa 
Home than a Foreign Missionary organization. 

The greatness of both these works necessitates a 
modification. There should be at least Home and For- 
eign bureaus under one head, if not two departments. 
The latter has been strongly opposed. Let the former 
be tried, and let the Church Extension and Freedmen’s 
Aid Societies be included in the Home Missionary Bu- 
reau as their exact equivalents now are in our Foreign 
Missions. Let sufficient secretaries be elected to work 
all these departments, and increasing success will at- 
tend an improved system. There should also be a new 
enterprise abroad started at least as often as once in five 
years, if not oftener. It is ten and over since we broke 
ground in India and Germany. Shall not our next re- 
port give the first returns from a new mission? Every 
heart will rejoice if in the Minutes for 1869 is found an 
account of the establishment of our church in Italy. 
Let as go up and possess this most inviting, most open 
and most needful land. 





A NEW HORROR. 

The Southern fiends rest not in their hellish em- 
prise. One woe passeth away and another cometh. 
The curse of slavery being removed, and the war for 
its existence suppressed, the defeated rebels have inau- 
gurated a new iniquity. The New York World publish- 
es without editorial censure the following description 
of the rise and character of this new league : 


Everybody, by this time, must have heard of the Klan—the 
Ku-Klux Klan—* K. K. K. Beware!”—and wondered what 
it was all about. Ku-Klux, then, is a secret o iza- 
tion, of late origin in the South, having its birth-place in Mid- 
die Tennessee, and now spreading like wild-fire all throughout 
this country. It is in Mississippi, and in Alabama, aad all 
over Tennessee, and in Louisiana, and, following Sherman’s 
track in Georgia, is youn down through this State into 
aie, aan ott, _ “4 y . he fang and the Carolinas. 

herever a yrant, or a great one, oppresses the le 
there the K. K. K. its head, and wherever there are sol’ 

rs’ graves the order has a “ Den.” The idea put forth is 
the dead Confederate rises at midnight, and, forming into 

the Pale Brigade, rides forth to redress the wrongs inflicted 
on those for whom he died. Dire potents are said to be seen 
by night, mystic lights and cloudy forms, and squadrons that 
go cha by, all in skelet t adowy 








forms, on shado 
steeds that move with the speed of the whirlwind and with- 
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eutasound. The negroes, superstitious at all times, given 
over to belief in Obi and conjuration, and the Evil Eye, are in 
huge perturbation at the K. K. K. This Cuff has met in his 
midnight rambles a man, and, falling into converse therewith, 
has suddenly heard his bones rattle or seen fiery lights in a 
fleshless head, and of course, knowing this was Ku-Klux, has 
fled. And then that Sambo, not to be outdone in trepidatien 
or lying by Cuff, has had his hand shaken at his own cabin 
door, and found, “ bress de Lor,” skeleton fingers left within 
his palm. “ Ku Klux!” if but whispered after nightfall, is a 
sound to scare the Great Enfranchised into fits. Great 
throughout the South is now his fear. And whereas once he 
prowled about at all hours, haunting the Loyal League, and 
drinking,in— poor, impressible, doomed barbarian—the murder- 
ous talk of incendiary Reconstructionist agents, now he 
keeps close within doors after sundown. Mysterious placards 
appear in public places. Men are —— out as a probable 
Grand Cyclops or a possible High White Death, and in the 
mi ist of all this superstition and surmise and joking, the fact 
appears that there is a Ku-Klux Klan that is growing with the 
rapidity of a snow-ball rolled in the snow. No man enters 
the order but a “ true man,” and a true man is one that hates 
atyrant. History is full of instances where a people greatly 
oppressed, and with no present remedy, have had secret or- 
ganizations arise among them to dispense a wild justice in 
those cases where the laws are powerless to either protect or 
or avenge. Let the reader turn to Anne of Gierstein, 
book second and accompanying notes, and he will there find 
an old-time original of the Ku-Klux, in the German Vehm- 
gericht, or Tribunal of the Bounds. As stated, this K. K. 
order arose in Middle Tennessee, a section of the State pe- 
culiarly oppressed by Brownlow and his myrmidons, and was, 
doubtless, originally only intended as a species of acon 
organization for local use—the numberless sepulchres of 
brave men slain in the Western campaigns in those regions 
furnishing the hint for the peculiar insignia and phraseology 
of the Klan. But, similia similibus, like oppressions else- 
where existing have superinduced a like state of mind to that 
in which the Ku-Klux had its origin in Tennessee, and the 
Klan has branched out into almost all the other Southern 
States. How far the organization really extends, or what are 
its entire or ultimate purposes, it is hard to tell; but in quit- 
ting the subject, it may be said that it hy me to meet with all 
but universal favor, and promises some developments ere long 
of interest. 


The whole object of the movement is to murder the 
loyalists, especially their leaders. One of these was 
lately killed in his bed in Columbus, Ga., Hon. J. W. 
Ashburn. The N. Y. Tribune has a detailed account of 
the massacre by a presiding elder of the Georgia Mis- 
sion Conference. He does not give his name. He 
says : : 

Columbus, March 30.—Between 12 and 1 o’élock last night, 
a crowd of persons, estimated at from 30 to 40 in. number, went 
to the house where Mr. Ashburn lodged, surrounded the 
building, broke open the rear and front doors, and murdered 
him in his room. He received three fatal shots, one in the 
head between the eyes, one just below and to the rear of the 
hip, and another one in the mouth. which ranged upward. 
Hie clothing had from 10 to 14 bullet holes inthem. Five per- 
sons entered his room and did the‘murderous deed: the rest 
were in other parts of the house and in the yard. The crowd 
remained from 10 to 15 minutes, during which time no police- 
man made his »ppearance. As the murderous crew were dis- 
persing, however, some policemen made their appearance on 


the opposite side of the street, They could give no 
the afeir When examined. This deed was on one 
of the prin strects, in the most public part of the city, 


and not far m the Ferry House. All the assassins wore 
masks, and were well dressed, showing that they were of the 
“better class” of citizens of Columbus. They ure evidently 
members of the new secret political order the “ KuK- 
KLUX-KLAN.” 


He tells how they have put bones and signs over the 
doors of doomed Union men, and adds these words, 
which show the sympathy of the Southern Methodist 
Church with this horror, as it was with all those that 
preceded it. 


Tuesday|Morning, March 31.—The above was written at the 
house of a devoted Union man, a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. His wife was weeping nearly all day, and 
she spent a sleepless night. The Rev. Mr. P. has been in this 
city since last r. He withdrew from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, more than two years 1 and uni- 
ted with our Methodist Episcopal Churelis and stationed 
here as a mi of that church. After his arrival he was 
met by one of the pastors of the M. E. Church, South, in this 
city, who, for no other cause, told him to his face that he re- 
garded him (the Rev. Mr. B.) as his enemy. Last night a 
number of colored men, alarmed for the safety of all loyal 
white men, were armed, and kept watch around his premises. 
This Christian family, in this Christian city, was guarded by 
negroes to protect their lives nst midnight assassins. Are 
we repeating the days of the French Revolution? Wither are 
we drifting, that peaceable, quiet, God-fearing men cannot 
enjoy or express an opinion of their own without danger of 
persecution and personal vielence? 


He quotes The Sun of that city as more than approy- 
ing the massacre by its vile and false assaults on the 
deceased, who has been a Unionist through the war, and 
closes with this earnest aspeal : 


This terrible deed should convince the people of this nation 
that the lives of Union men are not yet secure in Georgia. 
There cannot be a donbt now that there is an extensive organ- 
ization of bad men, supporters of the “lost cause,” who are 
sworn to their revengeful hatred by midnight assassi- 
nations. ‘This mystery klan is applauded by the papers, their 
vague hints of terrible deeds are copied and commented on 
without a word of censure, but with evident , oe and en- 
cou. ment. character of the Kuk-Klux-Klan 
should be known, and the American people should lose no 
time in seeking its suppression. Truly Yours. 


We rejoice that Gen. Grant has lost no time in order- 
ing its suppression. Notwithstanding we have a Presi- 
dent whose course and feelings, if not his express 
word, have given rise to the band, yet our General will 
be faithful to the country and the endangered royalists 
of the South, and annihilate this barbarism, if it re- 
quires the execution of every one that engages in it. 

Meantime let the church remember in her prayers 
our imperiled brethren. . Our preachers and people, 
white and colored are in jeopardy every hour. Phe rage 
of these miscreants waxes hottest against the northern 
Methodist preachers, even if of southern origin, and, as 
in some cases, their own children. Every journal 
blazes with this wrath. The Southern Advocate is fa- 





rious against us. The Baltimore Episcopal Methodist 
exhausts its vocabulary of billingsgate weekly on our 
church, only to have its sewer,—mazima cloaca,—refilled 
for a like discharge in the succeeding issue. All this 
fierceness of wrath will descend quickest on these Chris- 
tian heroes. May God preserve them and all the lovers 
of his cause and their country scattered among these 
desperate and diabolical foes. May He speedily expel 
by the good arm of Grant and the divine one of His 
Spirit these fiends that now possess and ravage rebel- 
lious hearts, and cause them to set humble, penitent and 
peaceful at the Weet of their long persecuted and op- 
pressed, but to be exalted and governing brethren. 


HAVE WE JOHNSONISM AMONG US? 


Our late statement of facts from many sources that 
pointed too plainly to a yet uncured evil, has brought 
forth in print or speech, or in private notes, many 
responses. We are not surprised at this. The political 
conscience has become quick as the apple of an eye. 
The civil rights and oneness of man are articles of de- 
vout and earnest fuith and practice. We hardly know 
a minister or member of our church that does not wax 
valiant in this fight. To have it therefore said that we 
are guilty of the very crime we so greatly abhor, and 
that too in the more sacred circle of the church, isa 
word that will naturally cause some startling and pos- 
sibly some denial. 

We have received a document from the trustees of 
the Ames Chapel at New Orleans which we would 
cheerfuly publish, if it relieved the church of this stain : 
but as it actually confesses it, the publication cannot 
change the fact. It is endorsed by radical Union men, 
and by the colored pastors of the other churches in that 
city, who declare ‘‘ we advised the course pursued in 
giving our people ministers of their own color and sep- 
arate churches in which to worship.” The Trustees 
say: ‘It is true that this isa church for the whites” 
(the italics are in the copy) ‘‘ to worship in.” They de- 
clare this wasdone by and with the advice and consent 
of the people of color, and that it was the only course 
they ‘‘ could have pursued to get access to the great 
mass of the whites in this city.” They add: ‘‘ We 
have abandoned no principle. Instead of furnishing 
our enemies, both of Church and State, with clubs to 
injure us, we have disarmed them of an unexpected 

pon with which they thoaght to erush us out, namely, 
depriving ourselves of a church for whites to worship in, 
and thus confining our labors and influence exclusively 
to the colored people.” 

We honor these faithful men, but we feel still that 
their course would be more honorable and successful 
had they opposed this social evilin every way. It must 
be met in New Orleans no less than in Boston, and in 
Boston no less than in New Orleans. Only righteous- 
ness can be our guide in this path so thick set with the 
brambles of fashion, pride and policy. Our loya] white 
brethren can redeem New Orleans, Nashville or Charles- 
ton, Baltimore or Richmond, only by making common 
cause with all their brethren. They will find all strength 
weakness compared with the strength of God which 
such courage creates. Rev. Dr. Newman writes that 
in the exercises of his chapel his brethren of color have 
officiated ; that ‘‘ all colored children who come to their 
Sunday School are received, and many have come. It 
has been my privilege to be their teacher when other 
duties permitted, and in the afternoon the pastor’s wife 
has charge of a mission school of 120 ehildren, whites 
and blacks together. No colored person has been re- 
fused membership in his church, and whites and blacks 
come to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper together 
and kneel side by side at God’s altar.” For this we re- 
joice, and we only hope and pray that Methodism there 
may not for fear of being overrun by the loyal popula- 
tion erect a separate church for aseparate class, but erect 
more and more churches for every hearer. They will 
soon find that only thus can they get any hold on the 
people. ‘ Ss 

We have received a letter from the Rev. Mr. Hoffman, 
the pastor of the new church at Shelbyville, on the 
same article, endorsing our statements and approving of 
our appeal. We greatly regret that it is mislaid, as we 
should have been pleased to have set before our read- 
ers its pungent utterances. The brother who wrote us 
from New Orleans agrees with the one in Tennessee. 
So does every earnest soul there who is grappling with 
this great question with ‘‘thews of steel,” and means 
to win the victory for our ehurch and nation on that 
long enslaved soil. 

The most foolish idea that has not yet been expelled 
from some of our wise heads by even years of yesidence 
in the South is that any attempts such as these worthy 
trustees suggest to get white attendants by excluding 
or separating blacks will be successful. The fact is 
that Southern whites will not largely come to our 
church. Only a few radécals and northern men will at- 
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tend. Already we learn that this chapel has only a 
handfui of hearers in the morning service. Both the 
whites and blacks let it severely alone. Equally light 
compared with what it might be is our hold on Nash- 
ville and Richmond. Throw open our doors to all. If 
the “all” are black, Amen. If a few whites mingle 
with them, rejoice over thattoo. Pay no regard to color, 
but to souls. Then souls will rush to our churches by 
hundreds and thousands. In Nashville to-day instead 
of a hundred or two we could have thousands of hear- 
ers, filling the largest hall and ensuring the speedy 
erection of the much-desired capitol church. Rich- 
mond ought to be ringing to-day with our best oratory, 
and might be but for this constraint. Ti we cast away 
this silly prejudice, we must content ourselves with 
empty seats and small congregations. We are precise- 
ly in the condition of the apostles when the Jews would 
not hear them, and they would not treat the Gentiles as 
equal to their scorning brethren. When Paul broke 
down that prejudice how mightily grew the word of the 
Lord and prevailed. Who will be our Paul to do a like 
great deed for Christ and man, whether negro preachers 
endorse it or not? God despises caste, and so does man. 
Only on its utter abolition will prosperity blaze forth over 
all that region. May this earliest of our Mississippi 
preachers be the Paul of that valley, and give this great 
duty his best adhesion. 

Let the word and idea of white and black be ex- 
pelled from the heart of the church and the nation. Let 
no society, no secretary, no journal, no church speak, 
harbor, or approve it. It is Johnsonism in a worse 
form than the President exhibits. It will while indulged 
always impede the work of regeneration. It must be 
impeached and driven forth as an accursed thing. 





THE LOST SHEEP, 


The Methodist, in referrmg to our remarks on Proba- 
tioners not being members, says : ‘‘ Tux HERALD sagely 
suggests that returns of probationers ought not to be 
made, and seems to think it is not a matter of surprise 
if so many hundred thousands are lost to the church.” 
It fails to quote our reason for this lack of surprise— 
the very words of Christ himself. They are a most 
striking and potent confirmation of our views. The par- 
able of the good and bad fishes no less than of the sower, 


4 illustrates thislaw. His experience also disclosed it. 
More than once he saw his disciples, all save his elected” 


twelve, go back and walk no more with him. He leaves 
this lesson for our warning. It is not surprising that 
many who come into the church under revival influences 
fall away. Having no root in themselves they endure 
for awhile. 

This evil is aggravated from the fact that in large 
portions of our church merely seekers are considered 
as probationers. They do not even profess to be 
converted. We do not object to The Methodist 
showing up these statistics, nor to any just considera- 
tions on the duty which so solemn a fact suggests. But 
it has not suggested any duties, it has only made com- 
plaints. These complaints we do not believe lie at our 
door alone, but at that of every church of Christ in 
equal proportion. They belong to the history of the 
church in all ages, and are consistent with the declara- 
tions and experience of our Lord. The appendix to 
Jacob Knapp’s autobiography confirms this statement. 
It shows that our church suffers no more than her sis- 
ters, though she publishes her failures ; they keep theirs 
to themselves. It seems Mr. Knapp was charged, as 
most revivalists are, with superficial conversions. 
Whereupon one of his supporters, Deacon Wilbur, col- 
lects some statistics to show that the per centage 
of converts under him was larger than in those churches 
which refused his services, His figures have a wider 
application. The church in Taunton, Mass., where he 
preached in four years, baptized 262 and excommunicated 
28, or 101-2 percent. The others in its association in the 
same period baptized 488 and excommunicated 105, or 
22 per cent. Five churches in Boston in four years ex- 
cluded 15 per cent of their baptisms. All the others 19 
per cent. Two excluded 29 per cent. One 54 1-2 per 
cent. In the Salem association 31 per cent were exclud- 
ed from the churches where he did not labor. In 590 
churches in Massachusetts, in eight years, 8,673 were 
baptized, and 2,456 excluded, or 291-2 percent. In this 
ratio our church would suffer a loss of one fourth to 
one third of her members. But itis to be considered 
that almost all the Baptist converts are baptized. If 
they stood on probation a few months their deficit would 
be greater. If all our professed converts were imme- 
diately made full members we should have less numeri- 
cal, but perhaps a greater spiritual decKne. These 
facts teach the lesson to those who go farther, and even 
enter the church whieh Paul and Peter, James and Jude 
each forcibly express. They lead every soul to fear 
and labor lest his salt should be savorless, and his light 
darkness. 
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FROM BERLIN TO PRAG. 
BY REY. E. B. OTHEMAN. 

The aspect of the country between Berlin and Dresden, flat, | 
like the whole of Central and Northern Prussia, presents noth- | 
ing of interest. 

The road thence to Prag lies along the Elbe, the river which | 
adds so much beauty to Dresden in its way northward to the | 
sea. Inthe portion here passed its banks are quite precipi- | 
tous, rendered exceedingly picturesque with the windings of | 
the stream and sharing very properly in the characterization | 
of this region, as “‘the Saxon Switzerland.” The cheerful, | 
sunny aspect of the snowy hillsides did its best, this day, to re- | 
callto memory the summer and Switzerland itself. From | 
Dresden in the traveling season, a steamer runs up as far as | 
Aussig. Bodenbach, the border station of Bohemia, offers 
with its overhanging little village and strong castle of Tetsch- | 
en, on the opposite bank, one of the most beautiful points I 
have ever seen. It is a favorite subject for artists. Soon the | 
railroad leaves the Elb for the Moldau, a stream which serves 
for Prag the same invaluable purpose as the other for Dresden. 
The unsurpassed picturesqueness of Prag both in natural scen- | 
ery and in architectural monuments is too renowned to de- | 
mand even mention, or the suggestion thut all this is better en- 
joyed in a milder season. And yet the hardiness of the race is 
by no means incongruous with the snowy covering that lay on 
every roughly ornamented tower and roof and in every street. 
After the clouds and drizzly rain of the morning, the succeed- 
ing sunshine rendered, it must indeed be confessed, a more val- 
uable cheer than the humor which exalts the grotesque origi- 
nality of the old Bohemian carvers and painters. 

BOHEMIAN ART. 

In point of time Bohemia precedes all Germany in develop- 
ment of the art of painting, although the chief formative in- 
fluence proceeded from the Netherlands. Throughout the 
fourteenth century, and especially in its latter half, under the 
fostering influence of Charles IV., did the awakening appear. 
The decorative works in the great palace of Karlstein, three 
miles from Prag on the road to Pilseu, so richly embellish- 
ed by this sovereign, furnish the chief specimens of this early 
vigor—a vigor in art contemporaneous with that in intellect 
and faith, illustrated by the early Huss and Jerome—* Re- 
formers before the Reformation.” 

RELIGION AND LANGUAGE. 

For associations of religious interest the fifth volume of Ne- 
ander here affords the traveler cherished recollections. The 
“ Life and Times of Huss,” by the excellent Presbyterian min- 
ister of Harlem, Mr. Gillett, has provided for the churcb a 
special treatise which it long needed. I enjoyed contemplating 
a prolongation of the sturdy and heroic race-life in the still 
fast held language of one half the people. Charles the Fifth’s 
characterization of the several languages which he spoke with 
fluency reserved not improperly for the Bohemian the pre- 
cincts of the camp. I could command nothing with it, how- 
ever. Your German with this man serves no purpose with 
the next one you meet; all the public notices and monumental 
inscriptions are given in the two languages. Nowhere have the 
Jews, of which there are 10,000 in Prag, so distinctively re- 
tained the character and customs of their race as here; their 
history in connection with city belongs to the remotest time. 

PRAG. 

The river running north and south separates the western or 
elevated district which contains the palace, cathedral and con- 
vents—the Old Town from the lower, level and chief business 
portion, designated as the New Town. Of the lofty grey old 
towers and statues on the arched stone bridge, one sees fine 
photographic representations all over Germany. The east and 
chief tower giving entrance to the bridge under its long and 
heavy archway, resisted successfully the Swedes who beseiged 
it fourteen weeks, in the thirty years’ war; and then with help 
of the students who again erected their barricades here in 
1848. The University buildings due to the Jesuits, cover an 
immense area with churches, chapels, gates and towers, just 
by this end of the bridge—an institution which held in the 
above mentioned year, 1848, its five hundredth anniversary. 

This is the oldest University in Germany, having been found- 
ed by Charles IV. Leipsig came soon after through the nar- 
row policy of Charles's successor in restricting the privileges of 
foreigners who hitherto had sought their learning in Prag. On 
this side, too, is the celebrated Teynkirche with its square pin- 
nacled towers, a sort of Hussite cathedral, built by the contri- 
butions of German merchants in in the fifteenth century, al- 
though the great golden communion cup then affixed to its ga- 
bel was replaced by the existing statue of the Virgin after the 
decisive battle, close by Prag in 1620, gave Bohemia to Cathol- 
icism. The national museum shows the weapons of different 
periods, among which are the spiked, flail-like instrument of 
the Hussites, and then the elegant spears which followed Wal- 
lenstein. A great number of articles unearthed, belonging to 
the Sclavic heathen age, remind us in what religious darkness we 
are to seek for our own ancestry. Some well executed illumi- 
nated MSS are here, which species of work remains to us the 
chief representative for a long period of European develop- 
ment in the art of painting. A more powerful light than any 
art can lend shines out of the plain lines we here see traced by 
the pen of Huss. To overlook the town, you cross to the west- 
ern side and ascend to the castle promenade, or still farther to 
the Strahow cloister, a richly endowed collection of buildings 
situated on a sunny and crowning height. Near by, you can 
go out of the city gate, and take a look at the massive walls of 
which Anstria may well desire to retain the sovereignty. 


WALLENSTEIN’S PALACE. 

The chief point of interest is the palace once inhabited by 
Wallenstein, down the hill. What a charm can genius give to 
everything with which it has todo? This simple though spa- 
cious inner portico looks out upon the garden of the court, 
where the great chief whose talent was so confessed and fear- 
ed could banquet with the pomp of a prince, though as yet 
without the crown of Bohemia. ‘“ He had never less than a 
hundred guests at his table,” says Schiller, “and his steward 
was aman of the first quality. * * * Gentlemen of the no- 
blest families vied with each other for the honor of serving 


| iturn, dark and impenetrable, he spoke the few words which 


key to fill the same office near Wallenstein.” Youstep into the 
little hall adjoining this portico, the audience chamber, where 
stands in the centre, rather out of place indeed, and yet de- 
serving doubtless some good entertainment, the stuffed form of 
the old bay war-horse, and on the walls hang only the portraits 
of Wallenstein and his wife. The former shows all that the 
poet historian declares. ‘‘ He was tall and thin, of a yellowish 
complexion, his hair was short and red, his eyes were small 
and brilliant. On his brow sat a fearful austerity. * * * Tac- 


he uttered in a forbidding tone.” I may be excused for having 
asked in vain for some portrait of Thekla. We must hasten 
from Prag, however, with one sad impression ere recrossing 
the bridge, from a monumental statue erected by the “ Bohe- 
mian Art Union” to Radetzky, the pedastal of which embla- 
zons the record of oppression in the conspicuous names of 
Santa Lucia, Vincenza, Gustozza and Novarra, 1848 and °49. 





WORDS FROM WASHINGTON. 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1868. 
AFTER THE ACT. “ 

The President’s counsel seem to rest their hope of acquittal 
upon the idea of proving what their principal did after the il- 
legal and unconstitutional act with which he is charged, to 
bring the Tenure of Office Act before the act, or to convince 
the Senate that was his only motive. 

Their theory seems to be that the chief thing they have got 
to do, is to break down the criminal intent charge. If they 
succeed in enveloping this in a cloud of doubts, it is the duty of 
Senators and the country to remember the acts which preceded 
this, and show so plainly the perverse nature of the man, and 
the wicked intent that has governed all along. 

Aguinst the act charged in the removal of Mr. Stanton, and 
acknowledged by the President, his counsel offers to show that 
the only object was to get the matter before the court, and to 
do this Lorenzo Thomas swore that the President said to him 
on the 22d of February, afler the deed was done, and Thomas 
had been arrested, that that was all right—he wanted to get 
it into court. 

General Sherman testifies that on the 30th of January the 
President declared that it could not be got into court. His 
hope of success then was the cowardice of Mr. Stanton; a 
broken reed as it appeared. 

So far the documentary side of the President’s case has bro- 
ken down, more even than the public supposed. They have 
not been able yet to show any executive appointment, tempo- 
rary or otherwise, which did not provide for a vacancy created 
by some act other than of the President’s volition. This makes 
that part of the defense which declares the power of removal 
inherent in his office, a complete failure, showing it to be 
what is asserted, an insolent ption 

The case of the people has not so far been shaken one iota. 
It is not probable that it will be. It is now expected that the 
testimony will take about three days more, and the closing ar- 
guments will on both sides consume about eight days. So it 
seems certain that before the end of the month the end will have 
come. No special importance is to be attached to the votes o 
admissibility of evidence, &c. Many Republican Senat gs 
think this the proper way to show their impartiality. Others, 
like Mr. Sumner, believe it advisable and right, under the cir- 
cumstances, to admit all matters not absolutely trivial in their 
character. 

Then there are Senators who vote on crotchets, like essen. 
den, whose rule seems to be to vote the opposite way to Mr. 
Summer in all matters of detail, and with him on the final 
issues; or like Ross of Kansas, who has various axes to grind; 
or like Grimes who is about to retire from political life, and 
thinks he can afford to show his personal independence by 
voting with the opposition on matters of detail. So far, there 
are only three radical Senators whose final votes are seriously 
questioned, and these are the Rhode Islanders and Senator 
Fowler. Yet the two first are, it is hoped, all right. The latter 
acts strangely. A week before the trial begun, he was almost 
the last man of whom doubt would have been expressed. It 
is not so much that he invariably votes with the President’s 
friends, as it is that he longer associates cordially with Repub- 
lican Senators, having for some days past seated himself on the 
opposite side of the chamber where he is near such choice 
spirits as Buckalew, Hendricks, Norton, Patterson of Tenn., 
and such “ Moderates” as Sprague, Ross and Van Winkle. 
But I cannot find that any one doubts the final result. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE. 

There is considerable feeling and comment excited here by 
the editorial in The Independent relating to defection of the 
Chief Justice. The politicians here generally think the article 
ill-advised; those who are something more do not think so. 
Mr. Tilton has undoubtedly good authority for declaring that 
the Chief Justice will not accept a Republican nomination, and 
would accept one from the Democracy provided—ah! there’s 
the rub!—he can have impartial suffrage, etc. 

There is little doubt that such is the fact. Mr. Chase is 
thoroughly soured. He has been uneasy ever since he was 
placed on the bench. One of the associate judges—a man on 
whose ermine no stain rests—declares that the Chief Justice has 
for a long time been known to be restless and dissatisfied with 
his position. The Court was really divided into three parts. 
The old pro-slavery Judges,—Nelson, Clifford, Grier and 
Wayne,—undertook from the first to slight and ignore indirect- 
ly their new chief. Then Davis and Fields grew farther and 
farther apart, leaving only Chase, Swayne and Miller 
together, A short time since there was a change towards Mr. 
Chase on the part of the majority, and they became more 
friendly, even subservient towards him. To-day the really 

radical members of the Court are only two. The Chief Jus. 
tice desires to resign, so the most intimate friends declared, 
and would be glad to go abroad. Some movement is on foot 
to obtain from Mr. Wade a nomination as minister to Great 
Britain. Kosmos, 








THE Laymen will hold a Convention in Chicago, May 14th. 
It will be a large and important demonstration in favor of Lay 





him, and imperial chamberlains were seen to resign the golden 


Representation. Further particulars next week, 


THE BOSTON PREACHERS’ MEETING for Monday, April 
20th, was opened with prayer by Bro. Morrison, Vice Pres. 
I. J. P. Collier in the Chair. The following was the question 
for debate: “Can a man so sin against God as to make peni- 
tence and reformation morally impossible before natural 
death?” Revs. Messrs. Lummis, Clark, Kelly, Brewster and 
Hayen spoke on the affirmative, and Revs. Messrs. Abbott, 
Thayer and Hascall in the negative. The speech of Dr. Has- 
call was one of great beauty and power. The responsibility 
was laid upon the Christian of going to the worst cases with 
the offers of the Gospel. If they fail to do this they must meet 
it at the judgment. The hissing of their tears should be heard 
by these perishing souls upon the burning gates of perdition. 
Rey. G. Haven followed in the affirmative. He declared that 
Christianity was based on man’s freedom, as well as on the 
fullness of Christ’s atonement. This freedom might decide the 
fate of a soul before his hour of death. The Bible taught this 
from Noah to John, and the history of the church confirmed it. 





GENERAL CONFERENCE RAILROAD ROUTES.—It will be seen 
in our Church Register that two complete routes are open to 
Chicago at greatly reduced rates. Another is open from the 
Suspension Bridge to Chicago. Those who buy the Northern 
Route can visit Niagara by stopping at Toronto and taking a 
steamer across Lake Ontario and return. Fare about 35 to go 
and return. The cars and arrangements on each route are ex- 
cellent and the scenery novel. Whichever way is selected will 
be equally agreeable. 





TAKE notice of the State Temperance Convention in our 
Register. It isthe most important convention ever called in 
this State. 


VERMONT CONFERERCE. 
Swanton, Thursday, April 9, 1868. 


The twenty-fourth session of the Vermont Annual Confer- 
ence commenced in the M. E. Church at Swanton, Thursday, 
April 9, 1868. 
At precisely 9 o’clock Bishop Ames read the 375th Hymn, 
after the singing of which the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was administered, some of the older members of Conference 
assisting the Bishop. 
Bro. Coors, the Secretary of last year, being absent, R. 
Morgan, Assistant Secretary, called the roll of Conference, 
and seventy-seven brethren answered to their names. 2 
Brown and Kimball Hadley had died during the year. 
D. B. McKenzie was reported as transferred; likewise D. 
P. Hulburd, both to the Troy Conference. Reuben Dearborn 
was reported as having been transferred to this Conference 
from New Hampshire. 
Richard fhe was elected Secretary; Joshua Gill, H. F. . 
Austin and J. C. Watson Coxe, Assistants. 
The usual Committees were appointed. 
It was resolved to meet at 8 1-2 A. M. and adjourn at 12, M. 
P. H. Carpenter and C, P. Flanders were continued on trial. 
W. Bullard, J. W. Elkins, P. N. Granger, H. P. Cushing, J. 
L. Roberts, N. W. Scott, A. G. Button, 8. H. Colburn, A. J. 
Copeland and A. Newton were continued as Supernumeraries. 
N. W. us received a superannuated relation. S. D. 
Elkins, A. T. Bullard and R. W. Harlow were made effective. 
M. Lewis, I. Beard, J. Smith, P. Frost, F. T. ag 2 E. Cope- 
land, E. 8. Morse, D. Field, G. Putnam, G. B. Huston, H. 
Hitchcock, E. D. Hopkins, H. Warner, D. Packer, D. 8. Dex- 
ter and D, Wells were continued Superannuates. 
E. N. Howe was made effective. 
Circulars from the Tract Society, Sunday School Union, and 
Wesleyan University were referred to spgvensiet committees. 
A. L. Cooper, Presiding Elder of Montpelier District, gave 
an account of the work of God on his District, and the charac- 
ter of the effective elders having been examined, they all 





en reports from the pastors in regard to benevolent 
collections were given. 

The effective Elders on St. Albans District were examined 
and their cases disposed of in the usual manner—J. Chase and 
N. M. Learned bei nted a supernumerary relation. 

The election of delegates to the General Conference was 
made the special order for Saturday, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

This afternoon the anniversary of the Conference Sunday 
School Society was held. Rev. A. Hitchcock presided. Sing- 
ing by the children. Prayer by J. A. Sherburn. Report of the 
Society’s do read by J.‘E. Metcalf. 

In the evening, Rev. G. C. Bancroft preached the Conference 
Sermon. The introductory services consisted of singing, and 
prayer by Rey. O. Gibson. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 10. 


Conference met at 8 1-2 o’clock, Bishop Ames in the chair. 

A communication on Lay Delegation was read and referred. 

I. Luce, Presiding Elder of Jo rag District, gave an ac- 
count of the state of the work on his District, and the charac- 
ters of the preachers were examined. 

L. C. Dickenson, P. E. of Springfield District, represented 
his District, and his preachers were examined. 

Bennett Eaton read a model report of the work on his Dis- 
trict during the past year, and the characters of the Elders 
passed. M’K. Petty was located at his own request. H. A. 
Spencer, Joseph Hamilton, C. M. Boutwelll, Austin Scribner 
and 8. L. Eastman were addressed in an interesting manner 
by the Bighop, and giving ow yg wey bpm to the disciplinary 
questions they were admitted into full tion and elected 
to Deacons’ orders. 

Z. A. Wade, W. HU. Dean, F. T. Lovett, and Hu Iong Mi, a 
member of our China Mission, were continued on trial. D.A. 
Mack and Samuel Jackson were granted a supernumerary re- 
lation without appointment. 

W. F. Warren, D.D., Professor in the Boston Theological 
Seminary, Rev. Bros. Constable, Dowse and Megahy of the 
Wesleyan Connection in Canada East, Livingston of Niag- 
ara M. E. Conference, C. W., and Paintin of the Methodist 
New Connection, C. E. were introduced. 

8. B. Currier, J. C. Watson Coxe, H. G. Day, 8. Donaldson, 
E. Folsom, Caleb P. Taplin, James Robinson, Pliny N. Gran- 

r, 2d, and C. W. Wilder were elected to Elders’ orders. M. 

Chase, ow Johnson, and F, T. Daly were continued 
Deacons. N.M. Granger was granted a superannuated rela- 
tion. J. W. Elkins and Z. Kingsbury received a super- 
numerary relation without appointment. 

It being Fast Day, union services were held in the M. E. 
=> is afternoon, at which there was a large congregation 
present. 

The sermon was by Rev. E. A. Titus, of St. Johnsbury. It was 
an able and interesting presentation of the spiritual cenflict 
underlying and permeating all of human action, conside 
with s§ reference to its scene, the forces employed, and 
the significance of the triumph to be achieved. 

The Conference Temperance Society was held this evening, 
presided over by Rey. P. N. Granger, 2d. 





SATURDAY, APRIL II. 
Conference met at 8 1-2 o’clock. Bishop Ames in the chair, 





Religious services by H. K. Cobb, 
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The Bishop announced the committees of examination for 
869. 


C. R. Hawley wus appointed to preach the next Annual Mis- 
sionary Sermon. J. ¢ Watson Coxe, alternate. 

Papers were received and referred to the Committee on 
Church Extension Society. 

Amos Heald was elected to local deacons’ orders. 

Nelson C. Parker was elected to local elders’ orders. 

Augustine B. Hopkins, from the Second Advent Church, 
was recognized as an elder, on condition he take the vows of 
ordination. 

The orders of H. M. Nichols, formerly of the Wesleyan 
Church, were recognized. x 

The question of the election of delegates to the General Con- 
ference was taken up. Bennet Eaton, P. P. Ray, A. L. Cooper 
and I. Luce were elected. J. A. Sherburn and W. D. Malcom 
were elected reserve delegates. 

A. M. Wheeler, J. Durkee Beeman, Henry Bushnell, Robert 
Chrystie, Nelson C, Parker, Robert J. N. Johnson and David 
Megahy were received on trial. é 

Richard Paintin was re-admitted from the New Connection 
Methodist Church as an elder. / : 

The Vermont Conference Missionary Society held its anni- 
yersary this evening, at 7 1-2 o’clock. Wm. C. Robinson, Pres- 
ident, in the chair. " 

L. 8. Walker, T. B. Taylor, H. A. Spencer and J. A. Sher- 
burn took part in the exercises. 

SUNDAY, APRIL 12, 1868, 

At 8 1-2 o’clock this morning the Conference Love Feast was 
held. At 40 1-2 0’clock Bishop Ames preached a very interest- 
ing and powerful sermon, based upon Romans xvi. 1, 16. 

At the close of the Bishop’s sermon H. A. Spencer, J. Ham- 
ilton, O. M. Boutwell, A. Seribner, S. L. Eastman and A. 
Heald were ordained deacons by the Bishop. 

Rev. E. A. Titus preached at the Congregational Church at 
the same hour. : 

In the afternoon, Rev. Joseph A. Livingston, of Goderich, 
Cc. W., member of the Niagara M. E. Conference, preached an 
excellent discourse in the M. E. Church, on John xvii. 15. At 
the close of the sermon the Bishop ordained the following 
brethren to the office of elder: 8. B. Currier, J. C. Watson 
Coxe, Henry G. Day, 8. Donaldson, E. Folsom, Caleb P. Tap- 
lin, James Robinson, P. N. Granger, 2d, Charles W. Wilder, 
and N. C. Parker. A. B. Hopkins took the vows of an elder. 

Rev. G. Haven, editor of Z10N’S HERALD, preached an Eas- 
ter Sermon on the Resurrection of Christ. 


MONDAY, APRIL 13. 

Conference met at 8 1-2 o’clock. Religious services by W. J. 
Kidder. 

The stewards made their report, which was adopted. 

The Committee on the Church Extension Society made 
their report, which was adopted. ; 

Rev. G. Haven, editor of Z1on’s HERALD, was introduced, 
and addressed the Conference. 

The Secretaries were appointed a Committee to publish the 
Minutes. : 

The Committee on Lay Delegation reporied as follows: 

Your committee to whom was referred the subject of Lay Delegation, 
afier as mature deliberation as our limited opportunity admitted, respect- 
fully submit the following; 

Resolved, 1, That the existing economy of our Church, now tested for 
years with marvelous results, has, under God, proved efficient in spread- 
ing scriptural holiness over this vast land. 

2. That we can but deplore any movement that would lock towards a 
change for which no necessity exists, either to rid us of existing grievan- 
ces or add to our efficiency. 

3. That believing Lay Delegation unnecessary and impracticable, and 
our present policy owned, approved and prospered of God, we as a Con- 
ference will unite in holding sacred and defending what God has biessed. 

The report was adopted, after an effort to get in a substitute, 
based on the action of the General Conference on this subject. 

The Committee on Temperance made a report, which was 
adopted. 

The Seminary business was again discussed. The trustees 
of Newbury and Springtield Seminaries were granted permis- 
sion to sell the properties of those institutions, and transfer 
the rep to the new Seminary, when the subscriptions to 
the latter amount to enough to guarantee the success of the 
enterprise. 

J. W. Spencer received a supernumerary relation without 
— 

he following resolution was presented by W. Ford, and 
adopted :— 

Resolved, That the General Conference be requested to lessen the num- 
ber of our annual collections. 

H. K. Cobb was appointed to preach the next Conferenee 
Sermon. R. H. Barton, Alternate. 

Rev. H. A. Spencer preached an excellent sermon from 
1 Tim. iv. 7, in the afternoon. 7 a 

In the evening the anniversary exercises of the N. E. Edu- 
cation Society were held, P. Merrill in the chair. Speakers— 
L. 8S. Walker, D. A. Mack, Joseph A. Livingston, T. B. Taylor 
and Dr. De Hass, of Washington, D. C. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 14. F 

Conference met at 8 1-2 o’clock. Bishop Ames in the chair. 

The stewards reported and distributed the money appor- 
tioned. The whole amount collected for the worn-out preach- 
ers, their widows and orphans, is $758.52. The number of 
claimants on this fund is seventeen, and the highest sum 
granted to any one is $75. 

The Committee on the State of the Country jresented their 
report, which wus adopted. 

he annual exhibit of the Book Concern was read by the 
Secretary. 

The Committee on Memoirs presented their report. Z. H. 
Rrown and K. Hadley have died, and interesting facts were 
embodied in this report with reference to their character and 
past life. 

A. Hitchcock, H. Webster and L. P. Cushing, were granted.a 
supernumerary relation without appointment. N. M. Learned 
was made effective. 

The Committee on Education presented their report, which 
was adopted. 

H. F. Forrest, E. A. Titus, and H. W. Worthen were ap- 
pointed a committee to draft a constitution for a Vermont Con- 
ference Education Society, and report next year. 

Dr. De Hass addressed the Conference with reference to the 
Metropolitan M. E. Church at Washington, D. C. 

The auditor reported the accounts of the Conference treas- 
urer to be ina satisfactory condition. 

The Committee on the Freedman’s Aid Society read their 
report, which was adopted. 

he speakers for next year are, Missionary Anniversary— 
W. D. Malcom, C. W. Wilder, Z. S. Haynes. Temperance 
Anniversary—L. 8. Walker, A. L. Pratt, P. Merrill. Sunday 
School Anniversary—B. F. Livingston, N. W. Wilder, E. C. 
Bass. New England Etucational Anniversary—R. Morgan, 
A. C. Stevens, C. Tabor. The Sunday School Committee’s re- 
port was adopted. 

The Committee on Vermont Conference reported, which, 
after a sharp discussion, was adopted as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the_ju: ent of this Conference that the success of 
Christ's Saaoe oa of we ism would be promoted by making the 
boundaries of our Conference conform to our State lines. 

The Presiding Elders were appointed, by a standing order, 
a committee to nominate the standing committees. 

Conference met ut 1 1-2 o’clock, P. M., Bishop Ames in the 
chair. Religious services by H. W. Worthen. The following 
Visiting Committees were ap 4 

Wesleyan University—B. 


ted : 
aton, W. D, Malcom; alternates, 
E. C. Bass, H, Webster, 





Boston Theological School—J. C. Watson Coxe, 8. Donald- 
son; alternates, W. Ford, P. P. Ray. 

Conference Seminary—J. Gill, T. B. Taylor; alternates, 
preachers in charge at Newbury and Bradford. 

Committees on Tract and Bible Cause reported. 

The Committee to collect moneys contributed to defray ex- 
penses of General Conference delegates, reported the whole 
amount collected to be $77.61, and a collection was ordered to 
be taken in all the churches on the 26th inst., to make up the 
deficiency and the amount to be forwarded to Bro. Magee. 

Itis understood that the $50,000 necessary to confirm the 
subscriptions, and put the Vermont Conference Seminary 
beyond a peradventure in all pledged. 

The Committee on Missions reported. 

The Conference, by a unanimous standing vote, thanked the 
Bishop for the kind and impartial manner in .which he had 
presided at this session of our Conference. é 

Tbe Bishop responded in some very interesting and impres- 
sive remarks. 

The appointments were read. the Doxology sung, and the 
benediction pronounced by the Bishop, when the Conference 
adjourned, sine die. 


Rev. Dr. De Hass preached this evening. The sermon was 
spoken of as yery fine by some, and as containing eloquent 
passages by all. 

Thusended one of the most interesting and profitable ses- 
sions of the Vermont Conference ever our privilege to attend. 

The following are the appointments: 

MONTPELIER DISTRICT—A. L. Cooper, Presiding 
Elder. 

Montpelier and East Montpelier, T. B. Taylor. Barre, J. 
Gill. Williamstown, J. A. Sherburn. Northfield, R. Mor- 
gan. Berlin and Northfield Falls, to be supplied by A. B. 
Hopkins. Middlesex, D. Willis. Moretown, W. B. Howard. 
Waitsfield, to be supplied. Rochester, C. P. Taplin. Pitts- 
field, to be supplied. Bethel Lympas and Stony Brook, E. 
Folsom. Bethel, P. H.@arpenter. Randolph, F. H. Roberts. 
South Royalton, A. G. Button, supernumerary. Tunbridge, 
to be supplied. Chelsea, W. J. Kidder. Corinth, to be sup- 
plied by A. Merrill. Topsham and East Corinth, to be sup- 
plied by J. H. Hale. WestTopsham and Wait’s River, 8. L. 
Eastman, one to be supplied. Plainfield, A. T. Bullard. 
Marshfield, J. Hamilton. Cabot, L. Hill. Calais and Woeod- 
bury, to be supplied. Worcester, A. Z. Wade. 


ST. JOHNSBURY DISTRICT—I. Lucr, Presiding Elder. 

St. Johnsbury, E. A. Titus. St. Johnsbury Centre, J. W. 
Bemis. West Concord, Waterford and East St. Johnsbury, 8. 
B. Currier, one to be supplied by J. 8. Bean. Lyndon, J.C. Wat- 
son Coxe. Kirby, to be supplied. Sheflield and Wheelock, 
J. MeDonald. East Burke, R. H. Barton. Sutton and New- 
ark, tobe supplied. Barton,G. H. Bickford. Barton Landing. 
M. kh. Chase. Glover, R. J. N. Johnson. Brownington and 
East Charleston, tobe supplied by A. Ball. Irasburgh, C. D. 
Ingraham. Albany, C. Fales, Craftsbury, C. Tabor. Hard- 
wick, D. Lewis. Walden and Noyesville, P. N. Granger, 2d. 
Danville, P. Merrill. Peacham,O. M. Boutwell. Groton, H. 
A. Spencer. Newbury, Z. 8. Haynes. McIndoe Falls, to be 
supplied. Bradford, H. F. Forrest. West Bradford, to be 
supplied by G. F. Wells. North Thetford and Fairlee, to be 
supplied. Lunenburgh, D.Megahy. Victory, North Concord 
and Granby, to be supplied by C. S. Hamilton. Guildhall, M. 
Bullard. Bloomfield, to be supplied. Holland and Morgan, J. 
8. Spinney. Derby, O. F. Jenkins. Newport and Westfield, R. 
Paintin, one to be s*pplied. C.W. Wilder, Professor in New- 
bury Seminary and Female Collegiate Institute, member of 
Newbury Quarterly Conference. 


SPRINGFIELD DISTRICT—L. C. Dickinson, Presiding 
Elder. 

Springfield, E. C. Bass. Proctorsville, J. 8. Little. Mount 
Holly, to be supplied by M. Adams; East Wallingford and Cut- 
tingsville, to be supplied by W. A. Bryant. Perkinsville and 
Ascutneyville, to be supplied. South Reading and Felchville, 
J.L. Smith. Woodstock, A. C. Stevens. Windsor, A. L. 
Pratt. West Windsor, R. Dearborn. Barnard Centre, E. 
Pettengill. East Barnard and Pomfret, H. G. Day. Union 
Village and Thetford Centre, C. 8. Buswell. Hartland, A. M. 
Wheeler. Norwich and Hartford, to be supplied. Bellows 
Falls, to be supplied. Athens and Brookline, J. Enright. 
South Londonderry and Landgrove, F. T. Lovett. Bondville, 
G. Johnson. Weston, to be supplied by J. S. Barrows. 
Wardsboro’, C. P. Flanders. Wilmington, N. W. Wilder. 
Jacksonville and Sadawga, H. Eastman. Guilford, to be sup- 
plied by A. G. Bowker. Putney, R. W. Harlow. Brattle- 
boro’, W. H. Wight. 


BURLINGTON DISTRICT—B. Eaton, Presiding Elder. 

Burlington, D. W. Dayton. Winooski, N. O. Freeman. 
Williston, M. Ludium. Shelburne, to be supplied by J. M. 
Edgerton. Hinesburgh, S. Donaldson. Starksboro’, C. H. 
Richmond. Monkton, N. C. Parker. Vergennes and Ferris- 
burgh,G. C. Bancroft. North Ferrisburgh and Charlotte, A. 
J. Ingalls. Weybridge, E. N. Howe. Bristol, J. E. Metealf. 
Lincoln, to be supplied by A. W. Eastman. Addison and Pan- 
ton, B. Cox. Middlebury, L. S. Walker. Ripton, W.H. 
Dean. Salisbury and Leicester, C. A. Stevens. Brandon, W. 
W. Atwater. Pitfsford,G. H. Townsend. East Pittsford and 
Mendon, to be supplied. Rutland, to be supplied. +c 


TROY CONFERENCE. 
(Report concluded from last week.) 

On Sabbath the Methodist pulpits of the city were supplied 
from the Conference. Bishop Scott preached in the Ashgrove 
Church in the morning, and Dr. Wentworth in the afternoon, 
the ordination taking place as usual after these services. The 
Bishop preached an excellent sermon on Heb. vi. 1-8, a lucid 
exhibition of the Wesleyan Theology on the subject of Chris- 
tian perfection. Dr. W. spoke eloquently of God’s messiahs, 
in which he brought out the position of true believers in Christ 
as God’s annointed prophets, priests and kings. 

’ Monday and Tuesday forenoons’ sessions closed up most of 

the business of Conference. We read the case of the restora- 
tion of credentials to one expelled some years since, and another 
of a young man continued on trial beyond the usual time. Both 
cases show that ministers should beware of ill-assorted mar- 
riages. 

We have an outspoken report upon the State of the Nation. 
We pledge ourselves to the most progressive view of human 
rights, and wish all to take note that we will not give our in- 
fluence “ to sustain any organization or measures which legal- 
ize vice or give the moral support of governments to men 
whose occupations or principles corrupt the public conscience.” 

Resolutions were adopted in favor of Parsonage Libraries 
for the use of pastors and others, recommending the formation 
of a Conference Historical Society. A committee was ordered 
to report at our next session a constitution for such society. 
The Report of the Centenary Committee showed that consider- 
able amounts of the subscriptions are not yet collected. 

Dr. Mattison representing the American and Foreign Chris- 
tian Union, addressed the Conference at length in behalf of 
that society. He particularly urged the danger to which our 
political and religious institutionsare exposed from Romanism, 
and insisted that we should direct our efforts against that sys- 
tem of false religion, a duty in which we have been sadly re- 
miss. 

The report of a Committee on the Freedman’s Aid Society 
gave rise to resolutions proposing to merge the collection for that 
object with the collection for the Church Extension Society. 
After some debate such action was taken; also, to unite the 
collections for the Sunday School Union and Tract Societies. 
Some think the General Conference will not adopt this prop- 
osition. 

The Committee on Education aptly affirmed that Methodist 
families need not go outside the Church to find all necessary 
facilites for the education of their sons and daughters. 

Monday, P. M., the Conference by invitation visited the am- 
phitheatre of the Medical College, and listened to an able and 
interesting lecture from Dr. Armsby. 

The stewards reported an amount from the various sources 
appropriated for the beneficiaries of this Conference, by which 
they receive the full amount estimated for them. But a few 
things are to be noted: 

1. The amount estimated by the Committee on Claims is by no 
means what it should be. (2) Our collections are yet quite too 
meagre. The trustees of Conference hold funds that help us, 
and we trust not only that these will be increased, but that in 
addition the churches may rise to a larger liberality in the an- 
nual collection for this object. 

A Committee on the Salaries of Preachers presented a re- 
port, which was adopted, that in view of the greatly increased 
cost of living, effort should be made to add twenty-five per 
cent. to previous estimates. 

A strong report upon Temperance was adopted, favoring the 
prohibition of the traffic, and condemning the too common use 
of alcohol in medicine. 

The next session Conference will be at Washington Street, 
Troy, N. Y. 

I noted the death of an aged superannuate. Rey. Jacob 
Beaman was a Boanerges in his day. Born in 1780, licensed 
in 1808, received into Conference in 1809, became supernume- 
rary in 1833, and subsequently superannuate, he has maintained 
his religious integrity to the ripe age of 88. 

Three of our brethren have been called to bury their wives 
the past year. Who will go this year? P. P. H. 





Delegates to General Conference. 
F ng following lists are in addition to those already publish- 
ed: 


Wyoming Conference — Reuben Nelson, George Peck, 
Zachariah Paddock, Horatio R. Clark. 
Black River Conference—Eli C. Bruce, Benjamin 8. 


Wright, John W. Armstrong, James Erwin, A. J. Phelps, A. 
E. Corse, Isaac 8. Bingham. 

Nebraska Conference—C. W. Giddings. 

Maine Conference—Henry P. Torsey, Charles Munger, 
Joseph Colby, Charles F. Allen. Reserves—Parker Jaques, 
Seba F. Wetherbee. 








DEDICATION AT OXFORD.— The new church edifice of the 
Methodist Episcopal Society in Oxford, Mass., was dedicated 
last week, with appropiate ceremonies. The building is 
of wood, 80 by 48 feet on the greane, and contains an audience 
room capable of accommodating about 700 worshipers, a large 
lecture room, class rooms, ladies’ rooms, and all modern con- 





R. Hawley. Bridport, Shoreham and Orwell, to be supplied 
by J. H. Headley. 

ST. ALBANS DISTRICT—P. P. Ray, Presiding Elder. 

St. Albans, H. K. Cobb, St. Albans Bay, W. C. Robinson. 
Swanton, H. F. Austin. Highgate, J. Robinson. Georgia 
and North Fairfax, to be supplied by J. H. Blodgett. Fairfax 
and Westford, H. Bushnell. Milton, W. H. Hyde. Cam- 
bridge, N. M. Learned. Waterville and Fletcher, A. Scribner. 
Essex and Essex Junction, 8. D. Elkins. Underhill and Jeri- 
cho, to be supplied by ——- Lawrence. Colchester, to be sup- 
plied by M’K. Petty. Waterbury, H. W. Worthen. Water- 
bury Centre, J. M. Puffer. Stowe, A. 8. Cooper. Hydepark, 
M. Sp ,d. D. B Elmore and Wolcott, to be sup- 
plied by D. P. Bragg. Morristown, A. H. Honsinger. Bz- 
kersfield, R. Chrystie. Sheldon, to be supplied by D. Austin. 
Franklin, W. R. Puffer. Enosburgh,H.T. Jones. Montgom- 
ery,C. Wedgeworth. Richford and East Berkshire, B. F. 
Livingston. West Berkshire, W. D. Malcom. Alburgh, A. 
B. Truax. Isle La Motte, to be supplied. Grand Isle, to be 
supplied by S. Gardner. North Hero, to be supplied by A. 
Field. Hu Tong Mi, Missionary to China, 








v es. The main audience room presents a tasteful ap- 
pearance. It is finished in chestnut and black walnut woods, 
with the walls and ceiling finely frescoed, and is uniformly 
carpeted and cushioned. By an unusual arrangement, the 
choir is placed in a wing or recess at the left of the pulpit, its 
front line cutting off the angle in that part of the room, instead 
of being at the opposite end of the church. The choir is thus 
before the congregation and is a in easy communication 
with the yom he arrangement is convenient and pleasing. 
The pulpit furniture is a memorial gift from several past mem- 
bers of the church. The spire is 130 feet high, and contains a 
clock and a bell, both contributed by a subscription among the 
citizens of the town. 

The edifice has been erected during the past year, while the 
church has been under the pastoral care of Rey. Daniel E. 
Chapin, who has exerted himself to the utmost to bring the 
enterprise to a successful result. 

The dedication services were attended by a large congrega- 
tion. Rev. D. Dovehester, Rev. D. E. Chapin. Rev. Wea. 
Braman, Rev. D. Waite, and Rev. I. 8. Cushman, the present 
pastor of the church, participated in the exercises. The dedi- 
catory sermon was preached by Rev. J. A. M. Chapman, of 
Boston, from 2d Cor. v. 7.— Worcester Spy. 





A BOTTLE of Brooks’ Congress Record Ink has been placed ou 
our table, and we must acknowledge we rather admire its 
qualities, although it does not flatter bad penmanship. 
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The Christian Work. | 


} 
MISSION FIELD. | 

China.—Christian missions were early established in China. 
“ Nestorian Christians began missions there more than twelve 
hundred years ago, and coutinued them for nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, during which period Christian 
churches are believed to have been éstablished in the chief 
cities of the empire.” These missions were destroyed by the 
Mohammedan sword and the perseeuting policy of the Ming 
dynasty. “ Before the rise of the Ming dynasty, the Roman 
Catholics had commenced missions in Peking—the first mis- 
sionary, Corvino, baptizing nearly 6,000 persons in eleven 
years. He died in 1830. The Ming dynasty swept away the Nes- 
torian and Catholics alike. Toward the close of this dynasty 
papal missions were again cautiously resumed, and between 
1550 and 1723, some 509 missionaries had been sent out. At 
this latter date commenced the exclusive policy which has 
only lately been overthrown by the Western powers. The 
missionaries were banished from the country, and the con- 
verts, of whom there were more than 300,000, were subjected 
to severe persecutions.” Christian missions are now estab- 
lished in China, never to be overthrown till that great empire 
is converted to Christ. 

Mr. Knowlton gives an interesting acceunt of the “ Ming 
Tombs,” near Peking, where thirteen of the Ming emperors 
were buried. He says: 

The “ Ming Tombs” are the tombs of thirteen of the Ming 
emperors. They are beautifully situated in an amphitheatre 
of hills, in a semicircle. On leaving the main road to visit the 
Tombs, we came immediately to a magnificent marble arch- 
way or gateway, which was merely for show, as there was no 
wall on either side. From the gateway to the principal tomb, 
it is five miles. The temples and pavilions connected with the 
Tombs are seen in the Tistunes, nestling at the foot of the 
hills, and a plain, covered for the most part with cultivated 





: i 
fields, intervenes. I rode along in my cart, upon a well-trod- | 


den road. We soon came to another fine gateway, built 
of porcelain bricks; then, about two hundred yards beyond, 
a pavilion built of porcelain bricks. About the same dis- 
tance beyond, there was a fine granite archway, or square 
drum-tower. About fifty yards from each corner of this 
drum-tower, Was a great gramite pillar about twenty-five feet 
high and two feet in diameter. Each ef the four pillars 
seemed to be one solid block of granite. Passing on beyond 
these some distance, we came to the first pair of a series of 
colossal animals, beautifully carved out of solid granite. The 
first pair were huge lions lying down, one on either side 
of the road. The second pair, about fifty yards beyond the 
first, were also lions in a standing posture. So life-like were 
they that the mule was so frightened that the driver could 
with difficulty get him past them, Next was a pair of lion- 
esses, lying down, and next, a pair of the same in a standing 

sture. Next was a pair of fabulous animals with scales, 
fring down, and beyond, a pair of the same standing. Next 
was a pair of large camels lying, and beyond, at some dis- 
ance, a pair of the same standing. Next were two pairs of 
magnificent elephants, the first pair as usual, lying down, and 
the second standing. They were as large as life, except their 
legs were a little shorter, and each seemed to have been made 
of a solid, huge block of granite. Next were two pairs of the 
largest sized horses, arranged in the same order as the other 
animals. Next were some eight or ten pairs of colossal human 
statues, being arranged about fifty yards apart. Some had 
scrolls in their hands, and some had wands. Some had 
crowns, some had not. They were about twelve or four- 
teen feet in height, and their heads and bodies were oe 
tionately large. Ata suitable distance beyond the last pair of 
statues, there was another gateway. Half a mile farther on, 
there were the remains of what was formerly a fine white 
marble bridge, spanning acreek. The mountain torrents seem 
to have carried away a part of it. 


The Ming dynasty dates back to 1338, and terminated in 
1628, extending over a period of 260 years, having had 16 dif- 
ferent emperors. This was the last dynasty vested in a 
Chinese family. The present dymusty was established and is 
maintained by the Manchu Tartars. Never was there so fa- 
vorable an opportunity of giving the gospel to China as at 
present—its teeming mil‘iozs are waiting for God’s law. 








CHURCH INTELLIGENCE, 


Congregationalist Church. 


Fourteen persons were received by letter, and one by pro- 
fession, to membership in the Congregational church in Hard- 
wick, March Ist. Thirteen were heads of families. There has 
been considerable religious interest through the winter. Rey. 
J. Torrey is the pastor of this church.—Congregationalist. 


A glorious work is going on in Stonington. More than a hun- 
dred. persons have publicly manifested their desire for salva- 
tion. 

The religious interest in college still continues, and the 
evening meetings are well sustained. The President addressed 
the “ee meeting last Thursday evening, and Prof. Porter 
spoke to the senior class, last night, in the prayer meeting, on 
commencing and living a religious life. fferent members of 
the Faculty quite often come into the meetings and take part. 
— Yale Courant, March 11. 


Rey. Rufus Anderson, D.D., late Sec. A. B. C. F. M., has 
commenced a course of lecturés on the history and literature 
of Christian missions, at the Freeman Place Chapel. The 
same lectures have been delivered before several theological 
seminaries, and they embody a large amount of information, 
and narratives of deep interest. 


Increase in the South.—Rev. Benjamin F. Jackson, of 
Charleston, 8. C., writes that Congregationalism is increasing 
to such an extent in the Palmetto State that there will proba- 
bly be fifty churches of that denomination in its boundaries in 
three years. His church, the Plymouth, has 225 members, and 
a Sunday School of 448 scholars. Rev. C. L. Woodworth, the 
Boston agent of the American Missionary Association, left a 
few days since for atrip of several weeks through the Seuth. 
He intended to be present at the organization of the Congre- 
gational Church at Macon, Ga., which was set down for Wed- 
nesday last, the 8th. 


Protestant Episeopal Church. 


Clergy Daughters’ Home.—A meeting was held in the ves- 
try of 4 Paul’s Church, Boston, at noon on the I4th, for the 
purpose of effecting an organization for the maintenance and 
education of the dfughters of sueh indigent or impoverished 
Episeopal clergymen, as the results of the war, or other causes, 
have rendered comparatively destitute. The mecting was 
opened with prayer by the Right Rey. Bishop Eastburn, who 
presided on the ocedsion. After afew prefatory remarks by 
thé bishop, Rey. Dr. Wharton stated the substance of several 
communications which had reached him concerning the desti- 





tution of the Episcopal clergy in the Southern States. He 
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mentioned several instances in which clergymen, formerly 
surrounded by every comfort, were now reduced to absolute 
destitution, unable to either educate or properly feed their 
families. He spoke of one case of absolute starvation; und of 
others where starvation was actually impénding. Immediate 
assistance was demanded, and he recommended establishing 
an institution and home, wherein the daughters of these cler- 

ymen could be liberally educated and adequately nurtured. 
‘hey could then return to their homes and assist their families 
by teaching. Further remarks were made by Rey. Drs. Whar- 
ton, Potter, Edson, Huntington, Babcock, Dr. Shattuck, M.D., 
and others, as to the best method of carrying out the project. 
A committee of the following gentlemen were appointed to 
take the matter. into consideration, and report at a future 
meeting: Rey. Drs. Wharton, Huntington, Nicholson and 
Babcock, Dr. Shattuck, M.D., and Messrs. J. S. Fay, E. R. 
Mudge, A. A. Lawrence, R. M. Mason, Nathan Mathews, and 
Rev. Mr. Haskell as Seerctary.—Advertiser. 


Presbyterian Church. 


A Convert from Rome.—At the French Protestant Church, 
corner of Seventh and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, on last 
Sunday, there was a very interesting meeting. A young man 
who had been a Roman Catholic made a profession of faith in 
this church. He said that, after along study in the Bible, un- 
der the care of the Rey. M. Mauny, he was convinced, by the 
grace of God, that the true way for any man was to follow 
Christ, and consequently that he came before the congregation 
to ask to be admitted as a member of the Eglise de Christ. 
Thanking God for his calling to the true faith, he gave also 
some explanation of the errors of Rome, and concluded in 
saying that, with the help of God, he would hereafter be a 
faithful servant of the church.—Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


Amenia.—The pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Rev. 
M. K. Schermerhorn, at the March communion received thirty- 
five on profession of faith as the first fruits of the recent work 
of grace in his congregation; others are at the door ready to 
enter at the next opportunity. 


Father Chiniquy.—A late number of the Halifax Presbyte- 
rian Witness has a letter from Father Chiniquy, acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of $100 from Nova Scotia—one of many remit- 
tances from the same quarter to aid him in his work—and con- 
tains the following in relation to it, and his hopes respecting 
“Our benefactors will like to know that the young men who 
are ym for the ministry_are filling me with joy for the 
present, and hope for the future, by their progress in the ways 
of God, and their zeal for the gospel. Some of them are eee 
rendering me great service by eager | Christ and him cruci- 
fied in the different stations, where I cannot go so often as I 
would like. If we can pet the means for a couple of years 
longer, I hope it will be then my privilege to attend your 
Synodical meeting, with several of them who will offer their 
humble services to the Maritime churches, for the evangeliza- 
tion of our Acadian brethren.” 


Another Convention Proposed.—The Presbyterian Wit- 
ness of Cincinnati proposed, some time , that a Convention 
of the United Pres — and Reformed Churches should be 
held in Pittsburgh, Pa., to consider the subject of the union 
of these churches. No response was made to the suggestion, 
and the time named has passed. In the April number of The 
Evangelical Repository the suggestion is revived, and the 
editors express the opinion that organic union between these 
churches is possible, and hopes that the brethren in these two 
churches in Pittsburgh will make arrangements to call a Con- 
vention for the purpose indicated. 

Roman Catholic Church. 

The Romish Church in Mexico.—At last reports there were 
in the Republic 1,229 parishes, with 3,223 ecclesiastics. Its 
nunneries were 59, with 1,139 professing inmates ; monasteries 
146, with a population of 1,541, exclusive of servants, some 
800 in number; colleges of propaganda 8, with 238 individuals. 
The religious army thus constituted comprised 6,141 individ- 
uals—a number about as la as the division of Gen. Diaz, 
and greater, perhaps, than that of the legislatures and ayun- 
tamientos of the several States added to the force of the 
National Administration and Congress. As an example of the 
clerical facility for making money, the — of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe had at one time two lotteries in eer ar | opera- 
tion, with a fund of $13,000 each; and it was calculated in 1850 
by Miguel Lerdo de Tejado, author of the plan for national- 
izing the church property, that the value of rent-paying houses 
and grounds thus owned in the district of Mexico was not less 
than $50,000,000, The same authority estimated that the total 
rents of the clergy in one year were from $18,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. These facts suppl their own comment. It is 

lain that the Church of Mexico had erected itself into a 

tate, with numbers as great, at least, as its political rival. It 
was a monarchy in the midst of arepublic. To put the case 
more squarely, the great army of the Church were at issue 
with a minority in the government as to whether the Church 
should entirely own and absorb the State. Its whole tendency 
was imperial and retrogressive. The figures of the contest 
clearly show the nature of the victory gained by the Liberal 
party.— Tribune. 


Kansas.—The Papists are rapidly conquering the Great 
West. Their agency is the school. The property of the 
Romish Church, in the new city of Leavenworth, Kansas, is, 
from the published estimate, some $475,000, while that of all 
other Ghristian denominations in the same city, including 
our own, is Jess than $100,000. Sustained by all this wealth, 
the nd mey of the Romish Church for proselytism 
1s the school, and especially the school for girls. Such a 
school is established in every large town, and these schools are 
chiefly supplied with scholars by the patronage of Protestants. 
—Home Missionary for March. 








ABYSSINIAN CHARACTER.—A fine trait of Abyssinian char- 
acter is mentioned ina story told by the correspondent of a 
contemporary. The natives, it appears, have a great objection 
to our foraging parties helping themselves to grass and wood, 
though they do not mind supplying us with forage at a good 
profit. They have had many quarrels with our men on this 
ates, and more than one fight. On one occasion,a number 
of Hindoo camp followers were found gathering up the dry 
wood in a sacred field. <A priest ae, and called on them 
as Christians to desist, when the Hindoos made some gestures 
of contempt or abhorrence at the name of Christians. The 
priest and his followers then fell upon them, and a stru; en- 
sued. The Hindoos retired on the camp, and the Abyssinians 
followed; and the — was seized by a camp policeman and 
taken before Sir Robert Napier. Sir Robert, after investigating 
the whole matter, ordered the Hindoos a dozen lashes apiece 
for insulting the religion of the people. But here the Abyssin- 
ians really showed themselves to be Christians, for the priest 
and his witnesses, all of whom bore marks of having suffered 
in the skirmish, knelt doavn, and said they would not rise until 
the culprits were forgiven, which accordingly they were.— 
BPrflish paper. 


A CAURCH PagaDise.—The following is a clerical advertjse- 
ment in an Engl: newspaper: “Exchange a living, in a 
most picturesque location, within easy reach of Hereford. 
Population under 300, income £450. Good home, stabling, 
etc., beautiful pleasure grounds, good kitchen, garden. Rail- 
way in the parish. Climate very mild; a most desirable posi- 
ne for a delicate man. No Dissenters in the Parish.—Ad- 
dress,” ete, 


THE Committee of the Luther Monument, at Worms, in- 

forms the Protestants in foreign countries that the grand mon- 
ument which is to be erected to the German Reformer, Dr. 
Luther, in that city is nearly completed, and that the ceremony 
of uncovefing and consecration of this monument will take place 
on the 24th, 25th and 26th of June, 1868. The city of Worms is 
making the greatest exertions to render this ceremony a na- 
tional festival for Germany. Ali the ber gee f cities and 
villages situated at the railway lines will kindly offer their 
hospitality to the gweat number of guests who are expected 
from distant countries. 
Tue news from Russia is cheering. Closely identified with 
the development of education is the progress of Bible distri- 
bution. As soon as new schools are brought into operation, 
the Scriptures are constantly and systematically introduced, 
and thus a religious element is imparted to the education 
which is supplied. When Jibraries are formed for the benetit 
of the people the Seriptures have a prominent position, The 
Synod of the Russian Greek Church continues its printing op- 
erations with considerable vigor, and thousands of the Gos- 
pels, New Testament or Psalms, in Slavonic and modern Russ, 
are dispersed through the vast empire. 


THE Ottoman Government has sent a military expedition 
into the province east of the Jordan, in order to clear it of 
brigands, and to increase the security both of the inhabitants 
and of travelers. 





Father Tillinghast’s Report. New Bedford. 
It gives us pleasure to inform the readers of THe HERALD 
that Father Tillinghast, who loves so well to work for Jesus, 
is still able to “ feed the lambs.” 

Sabbath afternoon, March 15th, he attended the services of 
the Allen Street M. E. Church, and at the close assisted in rais- 
ing the deficiency of $275. Onthe current expenses of the year 
$300 were secured. Father Tillinghast has a happy faculty 
for this kind of work, and his own liberal donations are proof 
that he knows how to give, as well as to make others give. 

In the evening of the same day he attended the vestry ser- 
vice for the purpose of reading his Annual Report; but being 
very feeble he requested the pastor to read itfor him. The re- 
port given below was listened to with attentive interest. Long 
may our venerable friend live to labor in the great work of re- 
demption. W. 





DeAR CHRISTIAN FRIENDS :—My life has been spared, and 
my health is such as to permit me to appear with you this eve- 
ning to present my Ninth Annual Report of my labors in the 
cause that has been so near to me for the last nine years. Dur- 
ing the last year my health has prevented me from accomplish- 
ing as much as I have in years past, and my physician has ad- 
vised me to rest from my labors entirely for a while, and if my 
health should warrant a return to the work I can commence 
again. I have during the past year made 130 visits to schools 
in our city, and other places, I was away from home 25 times 
with 41 schools, I have been engaged in some school every first- 
day (Sabbath) excepting two, and then was confined tou my 
room. I have raised $400 to replenish Sabbath School Libra- 
ries, and have received in various ways $479.44, which has 
been appropriated to clothing poor children and others; also 
in assisting poor societies, and for the purchase of good read- 
ing, which has been distributed in the schools, streets, railroad 
cars, and other places, as opportunities offered. In9 years, 
447,000 copies of Bibles, Testaments, Bible Gems, Tracts, 
Books Hymns and Cards have been distributed; 75 new Libra- 
ries have been purchased or replenished. I have made 1440 
visits to Sabbath and Mission Schools; $17,684.44 has been 
raised, which has been appropriated for the above-named ob- 
jects, and I assisted two others in this city te raise $538 to re- 
lieve a poor colored society from a debt on their meeting-house 
that had embarrassed them many yeurs. , 

I wish to refer to my visit in New York and Philadelphia as 
being specially interesting. At New york I addressed the old- 
est Methodist Society’s School in that city, in John Street; rais- 
ed $100 for their School Library. I addressed the Five Points 
Mission School twice, where J. N. Shaffer is doing so much 
good by saving many souls. He is, indeed, I think, in his 
proper place. His labors of love cause the Mi#sion to: be very 
interesting to many who visit them. 

My visit at Philadelphia to Girard College was very pleas- 
ant, and the large number of fine looking young men and boys 
made itso. I visited and addressed 7 ditferent schools. The 
Episcopal, Dr. Watson's, is a very large school, and a very 
good one; they have to divide into two schools, one held in the 
morning, the other at noon. I was also with three Congrega- 
tionalists, and three that are called Corporation Schovls, I 
met with some of these three schools at the Friends’ North 
Meeting on a week day, and I feit it a duty to ask fur the priy- 
ilege to meet them, and by the assistance of a kind teacher of 
one of the schools my way was opened, and I had a precious 
opportunity to address the three separately, and distribute 
Bible Gems and other good reading to them. 

In conclusion, I wish to say, if any good has been accom- 
plished during the last nine years, let all the glory be given to 
God, who made use of a poor little girl as his agent; and I can 
in much humility acknowledge that I often believe that I have 
been greatly benefited myself, for when I have been endeavor- 
ing to water others, my own soul has been watered with the 
heavenly dew. Often during the past year I have felt when 
afflicted with ill turns, that,my labors were almost brought to 
a close; but within a few weeks I have been favored with bet- 
ter health, and am now in the field again, visiting not more 
than two schools on one Sabbath in the city. I am unwilling 
to give up these labors of love to the dear little children. Last 
summer I was so much unwell that I was obliged to discon- 
tinue my attendance at your meetings held here. But, my 
friends, be assured that this was a cross to me, and I have often 
when I heard the bell for your social meetings, been reminded 
of the many times I have met with you here, and that our 
hearts have been warmed by the love of Jesus. And as my 
health improves, if God is pleased for it to be so, I shall I hope 
meet with you often in your meetings. My interest in your 
welfare has not been lessened in the least. I firmly believe the 
great Head of the Church has planted this vine, and has bless- 
ed and will continue to bless those whom he shall send here to 
preach the Gospel, and those who labor here for the conver- 
sion of souls. And may we see many inquiring the way to 
Zion with their faces thitherward, is the sincere desire of my 
heart. 

. 
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OUR SOCIAL MEETING. 
Zev. 1. W. Conant asks a pertinent question. As our Leg- 


islature have just classed fermented liquors among the intoxi- 
cating, We presume our church does likewise; and what it by 
law encourages, she by her laws prohibits. 

WHO WILL GIVE US THE TRUE LIGHT? 

I had supposed it to be settled beyond a doubt that the 
General Rules of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America 
were thoroughly total abstinent; until quite recently it has 
not been questioned, to my knowledge, und it is not now by 
any outelde our own fold with whom Ihave come in contact. 
But some of our own people seem disposed to raise a quibble 
upon the term “ spirituous,” claiming that ouly distilled liquors 
are prohibited. If this be true then the members of our 
church can manufacture, buy, sell and drink as a beverage any 
fermented liquors, and violate no rule of the Discipline in do- 
‘ing so unless they get intoxicated. This is a strange doctrine to 
me, for we are assured that chemically there is no difference 
between the distilling and fermenting, but that both are spirit- 
uous. ~The. evident intention of the rale is to prevent drunk- 
enness and drunkard-making, from whatever source. 

It is time that we knew whether this branch of the Christian 
church is or is not a total abstinence body when living up to 
its rules. Few men are, religiously speaking, better than their 
creeds. If the Discipline as it is does not put the ban upon all 
the kinds of alcoholic liquors made or making, then the next 
General Conference have a most important work before them. 
It is time we were right, if we are not. I believe we are. 
Probably some one who reads these lines his access to the 
debates of the General Conference of 1848, when I think the 
rule was restored to the Discipline as it now stands, and can 
readily ascertain from that discussion whether the movers in 
this enterprise meant “ total abstinence from all that intoxi- 
cates.” or from that only which had been “ wormed” through 
the distillery. Give us the light by all means. However im- 
portant Lay Delegation, the choice of more Bishops, or the Re- 
vision of Boundary Lines may be, this subject is infinitely 
greater because of its moral status and far-reaching results. 


Rey. A. D. Sargeant offers solemn suggestions on a most sol- 
emn theme: 

HELL. 

Is ther® such a place as hell? For whom was it made, and 
what is the moral state of those that inhabit it? If some 
questions were asked concerning heaven, and then it should be 
announced that the revelation of God to man would only afford 
an answer that should be authoritative and certain, we should 
give our hearty assent, ignoring all other means of knowledge 
on the subject. The Bible is our only and all-sufficient rule on 
this subject; to pretend to have any other reliable information 
would be assumeption? What does the Lord say? What do di- 
vinely inspired men say? This is our only safe resort. Is there 
such a place as hell? It is as certain as that there is a heaven, 
a paradise, an earth. That the word has two significations 
in Scripture is clear; one is the place of the dead, and the other 
the place of devils (or fallen angels), and of the spirits 
of wicked men who have rejeeted Christ in their hearts and 
lives all through their probationary time. The first signitica- 
tion simply means the grave, which will be abolished at the 
resurrection. The last signification relates to future punish- 
ment, both for devils and wicked spirits of mankind. See Matt. 
xxv. 41, 2 Pet. ii. 4, Jude vi., Matt. vii. 2,3, Rev. xx. 14, 15. 
}fell, therefore, is the infernal, or lower regions; not only be- 
low heaven, but earth also; it is for the fallen from a probation 
iu heaven and in earth; the probation in heaven could not 
have been more clearly veined, authoritative, wise and good 
than that of earth; and the rejection of the earthly probation 
is as great an insult to the Majesty above, as x rejection of the 
one in heaven. Hence the punishment due to the sin of angels 
is the same as that due to the sins of man; therefore their pun- 
ishment must and will be parallel, and both be an eternal sep- 
aration from those that have seen and embraced the provisions 
of the probation granted them. 

For whom was it prepared, and what is the moral state of 
those that inhabit it? Our Lord informs us very distinctly 
that it was originally made for the devil and his angels; he 
also informs us that the wicked of earth shall be there, as the 
rebels against his government are by God’s arrangement to be 
massed together in a designated place known as hell. There 
will be justice in hell. Every one shall have awarded to him 
the exact demand of justice. As to the moral condition of 
those in hell, it is expressed in one word, and that word ap- 
plies to all its inhabitants, they are in “ outer darkness.” Dis- 
mal indeed is hell, distinguished from heaven by the ores 
word, * light.” ‘The inhabitants of the one dwell in light, and 
can see the wonderful works of God in his universe and in the 
moral world, but not so with those in hell. The darkness of 
that region prevents that grand instrument of satisfaction that 
we call sight. When Jesus appeared the Jews saw him: but 
they saw no beauty that they should desire him. In hell no 
beauties will be seen; but not so in heaven. If we discard 
hell, we might also discard heaven; we may as well ignore 
light and darkness, or the opposite conditions expressed by the 
terms. Immortal existences will be as really prepared to en- 
dure terrors as to enjoy such glory as would overpower and 
prostrate man in his present organization. Take God’s word 
for truth, and flee and warn others to flee the wrath to come. 


Dr. Chenery submits a good word for 
THE UNHAPPY GOOD. 


There are not a — in the world who are good, and 
we might say very good, but who are at the same time quite 
destitute of any joy. We have met with a number of such. 
So great is their intelligence and gravity, and so deep their 
piety, we can love and sympathize with them in their unhappy 
state. They neglect not the word of God 
secret prayer. They hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
and, abstaining from even the appearance of evil, are ready to 
every good word and work. They love the house of God, and 
all the friends of Christ, and they are ready to spread the man- 
tle of charity over the faults of the erring. They desire the 
prosperity of Christ’s kingdom on the earth, and rejoice when 
souts are snatched from destruction. They speak kindly 
words to God’s ambassadors, and encour: them on in their 
work of love; they sympathize with them in trouble and assist 
them in time of need. They have but one Saviour and that is 
Christ Jesus the Lord. To him they pray, on him they rely, 
and all their hopes spring 
“From Him who hanging on the cross 
A spotiess victim dies.” 

Nevertheless they are generally low spirited and feel that a 
weight of gloom hangs over them, and how to get rid of it they 
know not. Doing all they know to do, they wonder thatGod 
should so leave them without the cheering light of his cou nte- 
nance, while their brethren so generally are such rich partakers 
of heavenly gifts. 

An inquiry into their case only the more deeply impresses 
one with their real worth and solid piety, while it leaves the 
inquirer without the knowledge he seeks. Two or three such 
cases are now before my mind, with the remembrance of the 
earnest though unavailing effortsI have made to lead them 
into the very large liberty wherewith Christ generally makes 
his people free. In looking over Mr. Baxter’s writings my 
mind has been deeply impressed with a passage which occurs 
in his Saint’s Rest, which seems to me to contain a point I 
have not so fully -. ¥ of, and which possibly may afford a 
key to their case. The passage is this: “‘As an unhumble 
soul is far apter to give too much to duty and personal right- 
eousness than to Christ, so an humble, self-denying Christian 
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is as likely to err on the other hand, in giving less to duty than 
Obrist hath given, and laying all the work from himself on 
Christ for fear of robbing Christ of the honor, and 80 much to 
look at Christ without him, and think he should look at nothing 
himself, that he forgets Christ in him.” 

I would ask, may not the grace of humility exceed its legitimate 
limits, and thus by becoming excessive dampen the believer’s 
joy? What grace of the soul is there but may become abnor- 
malin its degree of development, unless we exclaim with 
Charles Wesley, 

“Ab! who that loves ean love enough?” 

The lack of singing in our Social Meeting may be relieved by 
its next of kin—poetry. These lines are appropriate to our 
long season just past, and, judging from late storms will be for 
the expected summer. They are by Mrs. L. J. Sterrat, and 
are entitled 

* BEAUTIFUL SNOW. 

O sweet, lovely snow; pure, beautiful snow, 

In garment so stainless, with whiteness aglow ; 

What so nearly resembles the robes white and fair 

Which adorn the redeemed in the heavenly choir? 


With welcome we greet thee, thou beautiful snow, 
From heaven descending that mortals may know 
There is nee that is pure, or that’s worthy of love, 
But.of good is begotten, sent down from above. 


O! drear were the winter, fair, beautiful snow, 

Had thy garments been clouded by blackness of woe, 
Had thy colors been sombre, with no cheerful ray, 

Then our light had been darkness, our night had no day. 


I would copy thy stainlessness, beautiful snow, 
The all-glorious Sun in reflection would show ; 
My soul, beaming brightness, like thee ever glow, 
Lovely emblem of purity, beautiful snow. 


A Boston lady narrates this Boston incident. 
were more of them: 

Desiring to visit friends residing in the eastern part of the 
city, I availed myself of a seat in a horse car for the purpose. 
It was a bitter, bitter cold December day, one of the coldest 
of the present winter. Inthe rear of the car stood (others 
were seated) a little girl, pitiful and forlorn in appearance. She 
had seen probably nine or ten winters of life, but no spring or 
summer time in her short existence. On her head she was 
wearing a black hood, a donation perhaps from the attic of 
some grandmamma, who has long since passed away to the 
“better land.” A little black shawl was worn over the shoul- 
ders, that for size and thickness would not have been burden- 
some in summer time. She had on a clean but faded calico 
dress, and shoes about seven sizes large,—the open work re- 
ae that some warm hose were wanting. She was poser! bw J 
a small bundle; perhaps it contained a little sewing or washing 
to be done by a widowed and invalid mother. 

A short distance from this forlorn little girl was seated a 
middle-aged gentleman, clad in warm beaver cloth and furs. 
Noticing the “little wanderer,” he called her, and wrapped 
his Warm cloak about her shivering form. After making in- 
quiries relative to her sad history, he placed a greenback five 
in her hand. Suddenly her little downcast eyes brightened up 
with joy and astonishment, thinking perhaps how rejoiced and 
surprised her mother would be at the sight of so large a gift. 

I cannot give the name now of this ston gentleman; he 
will probably be the executor of his own possessions. Would 
there more such. I cannot now relate the answers she gave 
to his inquiries. Perhaps her father died a lingering death at 
Andersonville, or feH on the battle-field, with many others, a 
sacrifice to his country’s freedom. Whatever sad event may 
have caused her extreme poverty, our benevolent-hearted 
friend did not, like the Levite, “‘ pass by on the other side,” 
but, good Samaritan-like, alleviated distress. I returned to 
my home, feeling that I had been instructed by example in one 
of the great moral lessons of daily life—to improve present 
opportunities ef wes good, remembering the night cometh 
when no one can work. , 
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Prepared for ZION’s HERALD, by JamMEs F. C. HypE. 
Any person desiring information on subjects in this department will 
please address its Editor, care of ZION’s HERALD. 


ABOUT APPLE TREES. 

Pruning. The objects to be sought in pruning young trees 
are, to give shape to the head, and to keep it properly thinned 
by cutting away all crooked and superfluous branches; thus 
producing a vigorous and healthy growth, by admitting a free 
circulation of air and sunlight, and also, in the case of bearing 
trees, securing the production of fair, high-colored, fine- 
flavored fruit. No particular rules can be given for pruning, 
as circumstances vary so much that no two trees can be treated 
exactly alike. By keeping in view the object to be gained, 
good judgment will dictate the proper course to be pursued. 
Young orchards should be o~ over at least once a year, cut- 
ting away sprouts, and all unnecessary branches. Such a 
course obviates the necessity of lopping off much at atime. In 
pruning large, poates trees, avoid cutting away too much at 
a time; also the cutting off of large bramches, the stumps of 
which are liab!e to decay before the wounds heal, thus forming 
holes in which the water lodges, eee | the Lar ay | of the 
whole inner portion of the trunk, and ultimately the death of 
the tree. The best practice inthe management of bearing 
orchards, perhaps, is to prune moderately once in two years. 
If such a course is pursued it will obviate the necessity of cut- 
ting off large limbs, or heavy pruning in the future. 


Season for Pruning. The early part of summer is a good 
time to prune young trees. Such trees being ina growing 
state, it is then easy to determine which branches to retain 
and whieh to cut off, informing the head. Also, by semoving 
unnecessary branches, at this season, there is a saving in the 

wth by turning the forces inte the other parts of the tree. 
he thinning out of the heads of ey ap may be done in 
autumn or winter. But of all seasons the spring is the worst 
for pruning, especially when the sap is rising; as wounds 
made at this season do not heal readily, The sap, oozing from 
the wounds, ferments, turning the parts black; decay soon be- 
ins, and in large trees the wood rots before the wound can 
eal “over. It sometimes happens, however, that pruning 
must be done in the spring or go undone. In such instances 
as little should be lopped off as will answer the purpose, and 
all wounds of any considerable size should receive a covering 
of varnish made of gum shellac dissolved in alcohol. 


Cause of Unfruitfulness. It is sometimes observable that 
fruit trees—even those varieties having well established habits 
of productiveness—are a long time in coming into bearing, or 
bear sparingly. This is an indication that the tree is receiving 
too high cultivation, in which case the forces are expended in 
rapid growth, and inthe formation of leaf-buds instead of fruit- 
buds. Consequently the remedy lies in whatever course tends 
to retard the eirculation of the sap, inducing the production 
of flower, instead of leaf-buds. Cessation of manuring, and 
the neglect of cultivation will bring the tree into bearing. 
Other measures are sometimes resorted to, such as root prun- 
ng, runing in miti-summer, bending down the branches, etc. 

Fre latter we have tried with good effect. 





Renovating Qld Orchards, In our expertence we have 
found this a rather serious undertaking, in which our succeas 
Was not always satisfactory. Consequently we would not, in 
ease of very old and long neglected orchards, recommend the 
laying out of much labor and expense upon them. But on the 
contrary, let the time and labor be expended in the setting out 
and cultivation of young trees. There may, however, be in- 
stances in which it would be advisable to give some attention 
to the renovating of orchards that have sullened long neglect, 
especially if they are made up of good varieties and the trees 
are not too old. Butif the orchard needs to be re-grafted, and 
the trees have already passed their meridian, they are not 
worth the ground they occupy, and had better be cut down; 
as the cutting off of large a for the purpose of grafting, fre- 
quently tends to haste such trees in their down-hill course, 
and they soon die. Then, teo, if successful in grafting, the 
fruit on such trees is borne at a great height from the ground, 
and beyond -the reach of ordinary fruit-ladders, making the 
gathering of it difficult and laborious business. Where the 
renovation of old orchards is undertaken, the ground should 
in the first place be broken up by ploughing. ‘This should be 
carefully done at a moderate depth, as in case this work has 
been long neglected the roots of the trees will be found near 
the surface and liable to be broken by the plough. After 
pecans. the ground should receive a liberal top-dressing of 
ime and wood ashes, and in the fall a dressing of barnyard 
manure spread on the surface, and turned under in the spring. 
No crop of grain of any kind should be allowed, as the main 
object is to stimulate the trees into a healthy growth. The 
trees should also receive a moderate pruning, thinning out and 
heading back the branches, ne the operation from year 
to year until the tops are properly thinned and the trees in 
good condition.—Rural American, 


Heading-in Peach Trees. This important work should re- 
ceive early attention. There isa very great difference in the 
appearance at least between those trees that have been short- 
ened-in and those that have been left to themselves. The trees 
so treated live longer, are broken down less by the wind, pro- 
duce larger and better fruit, which is more easily gathered 
than from the trees grown by the old method.—J. F. C. Hyde, 
in American Journal of Horticulture. 


Planting Grapes. We do not advise the planting of the 
strong-growing varieties ef grape-vines to single stakes or 
posts. The Rogers 15, which has proved a success where it 
has had plenty of room, has nearly failed when trained spirally 
to apost. Other rampant growers require the same treatment, 
and should have space. Plant if possible those variet’es that 
have most successfully withstood rot and mildew—the two 
great hindrances to profitable grape-culture.—Jbid. 


Strawberry Beds should be carefully weeded out as soon as 
the state of the soil will admit. It often happens that this 
work is left until the plants are in bloom, or neglected alto- 
gether, much to the injury of the crop. It will pay to culti- 
vate this crop well, and thereby secure the best results. All 
who have a plot of ground, though it be only a garden-patch, 
should set out a strawberry-bed, to furnish, if possible, an 
abundant supply of this delicious fruit at least for home con- 
sumption.—Jbid. 


Fish Guano. Among the many special manures that are 
offered for sale at certain seasons of the year is the article of 
fish guano, or more properly ground fish. The oil has been 
expressed from the fish, leaving the residue quite dry and easy 
to mannge. It should either composted with loam and 
muck, and allowed to remain for a time, or it should be mixed 
with water and used as a liquid manure. When applied in its 
raw state it burns everything that it touches; even grass will 
not stand the heat. It usually costs about eighteen or twenty 
dollars a ton in barrels, delivered in the cities. At such a 
price we think it a good thing to purchase for grass-land, and 
for some other purposes.—Jbid. 





CORRECTIONS.—The types made us say some foolish things two weeks 
ago, under the head of “ Sprouting Potatoes.” In the fiftff line for “ home ’ 
read “ horse,” and in the fourteenth line for “bowl” read “barrel.” 


THE RIGHTEOUS DEAD. 


Bro. Davip 8. LomMBarp fell instantly dead from his chair 
while writing, at Brewer, Me., Jan. 21. He was the son of 
Rev. Richard Lombard, of Cape Elizabeth, and was for 37 
years a consistent member of the M. E. Church. 

In him, we of Brewer have lost a “ Father in Israel.” He 
was a man of undoubted integrity, unusual gentleness of spirit, 
a fervent Christian. F. 








SISTER ELIZABETH F. Watts, wife of H. M. Waite, died 
at Mexico, Me., Jan, 21, 1868. Sister Waite experienced relig- 
ion and joined the M. E. Church early in life, and continued 
faithful until death. Her influence as a devoted Christian is 
felt on earth, although she has gone to join the blest above. 





MIss FANNIE A. LorD, formerly of North Pittston, Me., died 
in East Thompson, Conn., Jan. 19th, aged 18 years. She was 
baptized and joined the M. E. Church at North Pittston when 
11 years of age. Her last sickness was brief, and her suffer- 
ings though severe were borne in patient submission to her 
heavenly Father’s will. Death found her ready and waiting, 
and she rests with Jésus. 





Mrs. EvuNIce Woops, wife of Henry Woods, died in Waldo, 
Me., Jan. 18, aged 58 years. Sister Woods was converted to 
God eighteen years ago, under the labors of Bro. O. Strout, 
and joined the church. Since that time she has been living the 
life of the righteous. Her sickness though short was very dis- 
tressing, but the grace of Ged not only sustained her but en- 
abled her to triumph in the hour of distress, and to look for- 
ward with hope to the better land. Her end was ee. 

. Davis, 


JOHN GASTON died in Lebanon, N. H., Jan. 24, aged 65 years. 
Forty years ago he found Christ to be a sin-pardoning Saviour, 
and ever afterwards sought to follow his Divine Master. His 
testimonies to the writer during the present pastorate have 
been clear, and his hope strongly expressed. His last illness 
was brief and very painful. He conversed freely and calmly 
concerning death, and was not only resigned at the prospect, 
but was happy in an unfaltering trust in his long tried Saviour. 
Possessed of an intellect unusually active and vigorous, he was 
graciously permitted the use of his faculties in their full 
strength until the very last hour of his life. As sweetly as the 
infant rests in its mother’s arms, his “spirit returned to the 
God who gave it.” S. E. QuimBy. 

Lebanon, N. H. 


Bro. FREEMAN MITCHELL fell asleep in Jesus, Feb. 15th, 
aged 50 years and 8 months. Over twenty years he was con- 
nected with the Rockport Methodist Church. He was a quiet, 
wnassuming man, yet faithful and devoted to the cause of 
Christ. He honored the church as a steward and trustee, and 
with peculiar interest watched every movement for the ad- 
vancement of Zion. In our last interview with him he express- 
ed strong faith in Christ, and we doubt not he has gone to be- 
hold the b in his own light. J. A. AMES, 

Rockport, March, 1868, - 
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THE SECULAR WORLD. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
Gold on Menday, 138 7-8. 


The counsel for the President have complet- | 


ed the presentation of their testimony and evi- 
dence in behalf of the President, and their 
case on that side is closed. On Monday the 
managers introduced some rebutting testimo- 
ny, and it is expeeted a conclusion of the 
whole matter will speedily be arrived at. 


Gen. Butler made a very extraordinary and 
pungent harrangue last week in the course 0 
the trial, which created great excitement 
among the red tapists and white tapists, too, 
for that matter. He iuveighed forcibly against 
the delays and retardations of the trial, taking 
the ground, that so long as Johnson is in office, 
the Klux Klan and all other murdering clans 
will rule the South and crush out the soul of 
loyalty. This was hitting the target in the very 
eentre of the bull’s eye—and, of course, was 
not received with much favor by Washingtoni- 
ans. 

The dinner given to Charles Dickens on Sat- 
urday evening, the 18th, at Delmonico’s, New 
York, by the representatives of the American 
press, was a delightful occasion. and in every 


way acomplete success, <A slight indisposition, | 


however, which Mr. Dickens facetiously termed 


“the true American ‘catarrh,” obliged him to | 


retire rather earlier than he otherwise would. 
Horace Greely presided, and at the close of his 
remarks, 
honor onl 
pense to our friend and guest, Charles Dick- 
ens.” The speeches were all good, especially 
those of thegreat” man ,himself, and Mr. Nor- 
ton’s in response to the * Boston Press.” 

Mr. Dickens’ speech was quite lengthy; in 
the course of it he said, in reference to Amer- 
iea.now and twenty-five years ago: “I have 
been astounded by the amazing changes that I 
have seen around me on every side—changes 
moral; changes physical; changes in the 
amount "of land subdued and _ cultivated; 
changes in the rise of vast new cities; changes 
in the growth of older cities, almost out of re- 


cognition ; changes in the growth of the graces | 


and gayeties of life; changes in‘the press, with- 
out whose management no advancement can 
take place anywhere.” ([Applause.] 


Sergeant Bates, who has walked from Vicks- 


burg to Washington, so it is said, carrying the , 


American flag unfurled, reached the latter city 
last week,"and was welcomed by the President 
and other speakers, one of whom, an Ohio 
Congressman, ,declared Wendell Phillips 
greater traitor than Jeff. Davis, to the applause 
of his hearers. He carries a horn cup given 
him by a lady in Vicksburg made’ by her hus- 
band, when confined as a rebel soldier in New 
York. It would have been, more appropriate 
had one of those drinking cups made ofour sol- 
dier’s skulls at Manassas been presented him. 
The whole affair is an attempt to deceive the 
public mind. Inthe cities where he was allowed 
to pass so ostentatiously, loyal men have since 
his passage been shot by these enemies, solely 
because of their politics. Another sort of an 
army with banners is needed to make the 
South safe to the lovers of the national flag. 


Miss Lucy Stone has"made two very eloquent 
and admirable speeches before the Massachu- 
setts Legislature in behalf of woman suffrage. 
She captivated the ears, hearts and minds of 
her allditors. She will yet their votes. A 
Prohibitory Legislature will grant this right, 
which will be found yet to be essential to the 
safety of the republic as that of negro suffrage 
now is. Wilbraham will be proud of having 
been the first academical educator of the pion- 
eer and still principal advocate of the inevi- 
table reform. 


The Cretan Fair closed on Saturday eve- 
ning, with a speech by Wendell Phillips. 


The election in Comm began on Monday. 
Troops were sent to all important points to 
preserve order. 


A terrible railroad accident occurred on 
Wednesday, the 15th, near Port Jarvis. A 
portion of a train was thrown from the track 
and some twenty-five persons were killed or 
burnt to death, and a half a hundred wounded. 
It was very similar to the Angola disaster. 
Two days after another train at the same place 
met with a similar catastrophe. but no one 
was injured, it being a baggage train. 


The latest news from the Abyssinian expedi- 
tion is favorable. General Napier has asked 
for a heavy remittance in treasure to defray 
the expenses of the army before the rainy sea- 
son sets in. 


The Illinois Democratic State Convention 
met at Springfield on the 16th, and nominated 
candidates for State officers and representa- 
tives to Congress. The resolutions declared 
in favor of George H. Pendleton for President. 


The Welland canal is open, and several ves- 
sels from Lake Erie passed through on the 
16th. 


The Legislature of Arkansas has adopted 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 


The Indians in Arizena are committin 
tensive depredations, and in some cases 
murdered the settlers. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales received a 
great reception in Dublin last week. The 
wildest enthusiasm marked the royal progress. 
On Saturday, the Prince was installed as 
Knight of the Order of St. Patrick. 


The Lincoln Monument at Washington was 
dedicated on the 15th. President Johnson 
* pulled the rope.” 


The high price of cotton has induced many 
planters in Arkansas to prepare for putting in 
ny ~~ larger crop than was originally in- 
tended. 


On the 16th, being the anniversary of eman- 
cipation in the District of Columbia, was cele- 
brated with great enthusiasm by the negroes of 


ex- 
ave 


t 


yroposed, “ Health and happiness, | 
a generous, because just, recom- | 


a) 


| Tye RarLroap Across THE CoNTINENT.— 


By the close of this year, it is estimated, fully | 
1,200 miles out of the 1,700 between Omaha | 


and Sacramento, will be traversed by the loco- 
motive. 
| Francisco will be reduced to ten days. Both 
}ends of the Great National Line are making 
| gratifying progress, and under their respective 
| powerful Companies, the prospect for a contin- 


|; uous all-rail connection across the Continent | 


in 1870, is favorable. 

It appears there will be no lack of funds for 
| the prosecution of the great work with the ut- 
|}most vigor. 
| along the route, and the loan of Government 


| bonds to a large extent. and the other cash re- | 
| sources of the corporation, the property itself | 


| furnishes an excellent security for investments 


|of private capital. The Central Pacific Rail- 

road Company. building the Western half, it 
| will be seen by our advertising columns, are 
| offering their six per cent. Gold Bonds, based 
| on the First Mortgage of the Road and equip- 
| ment, at their par value and acerued interest, 

Tt is now generally conceded that the Pacific 
| Railroad Line is to be one of the most prosper- 
; ous, valuable and enduring properties in the 
| country. 





| Donations. 

|. Rev. A.S, Edgerly, of West Sandwich, gratefully ac- 
| knowledges valuable present trom the Sewing Cirele 
and the Bible Class which has 'v en under his charge. 

| Rev. 4. M. Bailey. late of Watertown, gratefully ac- 
knowledges valuable 
trom his friends of that charge. 








Business Letters for the Herald will be 
acknowle ged next week. 





| BOOK CONCERN NOTICES. 





ANOTHER PAMPHLET BY DR. MATTISON.— 





pages by Dr. Mattison, entitled “The Bible Doctrine 
of Immortality.” It shows the 
matter and splrit, the conscious existence of souls before 


and after*the resurrection, their immortality not a re- 


sult of faith in Christ, the error of annihilation, and the 
everlasting puniahment of the wicked. It is a timely 
production, and should be generally read by ministers 
and people to counteract the wide spread heresy of 
| the age. Price, 25 cents. Sent by mail for the price. 
| - ——— ——_e 

Letters Reeeived from April 11 to April 18. 

8 P Adams—D R Adams—Thos Allen jr—J W Ad- 
ams—H H Arnold—A W Aspinwall—H P Blood—s H 
Beale—W R Burroughs—D Bradbury—J Bond—J 8 
Bean—J T Benton—L W Blood—S F Rarrett—H W 
Bolton—H P Blood—C Brown—C Bigelow—D H Bart- 
| lett, Hi W Bixby—F N Billington—E A Bristol—C H 
| Burgess 24—D C Babeock—W D Bridge—J R Church— 

8 Copeland—P B Chase—B F Corso 
| Clark—lobn Currier—Geo E Chay 1 
| —A Chuareh—C A Carter—Carlton &Porter—I W Coggs- 
li—R W_Chase—S F Chester—N L Chase—W B 





| ha 


| Crooks—E R Drummond—A @ Davis—H T Davison— | 


H V Degen -H G Dickey—D Dorchester—A M Everett 


—E Edson—W Ela—H Eastman—H Fisher—J W Fenn | 


} 
| 
| —R H Fry—LS Forbes—-L E Gordon—N D George 2— 
| Silas Green—E L Gleason—C H Glazier—F C Gale—W 
Gordon—L_ E Glidden—C FE Gammon—L Howard—A 
Hobart—J FE Hawkins—J H Hilman—Hoyt & Fogg—W 
‘High—C E Hall—A Howard—G Hewes—J Howe—L 
| F Hurd—D Hase—E A Helmershausen—J H James—L 
| H Judson—J W Knowles—H L Kelsey—J D King—l’ 
T Kenney—J W Lewis—W Livesey Livesey—E A 
Lyon—J McMurray—H F Merrill—H Montgomery—J 
Moulton—R Mellroy—D McDonald—J N Marsh—H A 
| Morrill—Chas Mason—R Morgan—A C Manson—F T 
| North—O Perry—R Parsons—N P Philbrook —G R 
Palmer—W H _ Pillsbury—O H Perry—Jabez Pack—A 
Perry—James Porter—S Roy—R 8 Stubbs 2—J W Strong 
|—M Sherman—G D Strout—B F Stinson—R Smith— 
| Thos Sinith—E W Smith—J G Sanborn—N H Stapies— 
| J A Steele 2—H Stacey—Geo De B Stoddard—M L 
| Stebbins—D J Smith—E Seott—C Stone—A Thurston— 
O E Thayer—A Todd—H T Taplin—8& Tupper—G B 
Tupper—W C Tansom—J Talbot—J N Upham—E W 
Virgin—A S Weed—O R Wilson—J M Walden—D 
Waterhouse—O Wolcott—O Whitemore—D M Welch— 
I Wheecler—M E Wright—C O Wood—W Wilkie—Jas 
Williams—Geo G Winslow—N Webb—G P Wilson—A 
Woodward —G Whitaker —G W Wooding— Danie! 
Wood—W P Waterman—D A Whitney—M A Ward—k 
Young. Jas M Bean—J Bean—J King. 
JAMES P. MAGEE, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 





CHURCH REGISTER. 
POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 
| Rev. M. Dwight, Chelsea, Mass. 
Rev. G. F. Cox, Lewiston, Me. 
Rey. G. W. T. Rogers, Salem, N. H. 
| Rey. A. A. Presbrey, Diamond Hill, R. I. 
Rev. William Turkington, Quarryville, Conn. 








QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 

| WORCESTER DISTRICT—FIRST QUARTER. 

| (Cootinued.) 

|  June—Barre, 5; North Brookfield, 6,7; West Brook- 
fleld, 7, P. M.; rookfield, 7, eve.; Ware, Warren, 
%; Monson, 10; Wales, 11; Pan e, 12; Chariton, 
13, 14; Spencer, 14, P.M.; Leicester, 14, eve.; Worces- 
ter, Main Street, 15; Millbury, 20, 


8; 


Laurel Street, 16; 


21; Webster Square, 31, P. M.; Cherry Valley, 21, eve.; 
New England Village, 23; Shrewsbury, 24; East Brook- 


a: 


field Oxford, 27, 28; 


28, ¢€ ling. 
Worcester, April 15. 





Webster, 2, P. M.; Dudley, 
D. DorncuesTer, P. E. 


I am authorized by Messrs. 
Portiand, to say that all peceeee going to the East 
Maine Conference at Machias and paying fares to 
Machias Port, will b« furnished by the clerk of the boat 
with free return tickets. They are agents for the City 
of Richmond, and the boat from Bangor to Portland. 

Bucksport, April 16. t. A. HELMERSHAUSEN. 


Rogs & Sturtevant, of 


EAST MAINE CONFERERCE SEMINARY.—The 
Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees will be held 
in their office at Bucksport, on Tuesday, May 5, at 1 
o'clock P. M. Jas. B. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
Bucksport, April 13. 


STATE TEMPERANCE CONVENTION.—The 
citizens of Massachusetts who are legal voters, and are 
opposed to the sale of intoxicoting liquors as a bever- 
age under the authority and sanction of the Common- 
wealth, are invited to choose delegates to meet in con- 
vention at Tremont Temple, in Boston. on Wednesday, 
the 15th of May next, at 10 o’cloek, A. M. 

The object of the Conventien is to consider the polit- 
ical duties of the friends of Prohibition at the present 


crisis, 

The basis of representation will be, one Delegate for 
every town or ward of a city, and one additional dele- 
gate forevery two hundred voters or fraction thereof. 





LOVEWFLL'S HISTORICAL, 


STATISTICAL 
AND ECCLESIASTICAL MI-CFLIL 


UANY contains 


the sratistics of all religions in the United States, with 
a brief history of the origin, progress, literary Snattie- 

e- 
tems 
Any one can 
id, by sending twelve cents to 


tions, benevolent operations, &e., of the leadin 
nominations; with historical and miscellaneous 
found in no other single volume extant. 
obtain a copy, post-pal 





Washington. 


Rev. A. B. 


The time between New York and San | 


Beside the gift of public lands | 


We have just issued another pamphlet of ninety-six | 


distinction between | 


n—R Clark—E F | 
w ech 


{ 






ROUTES AND FARE TO GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE.—Arranyements have just been completed with 
the Pennsylvania Cen Railroad, and the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne and Chicago Railway, via Philadelphia or 
Allentown, by which the delegates, and a!l visitors to 
| the ensuing General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copat Church, can go to Chicago and return by paying 
the regular fare one way. The only place where ex- 
cursion tickets can be had in New York is at the Meth- 
odist Book Room, 200 Mulberry Street; in Philadelphia, 
} at the office of the Pennsylvania Central Ratlroad, 
northwest corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets; in 
West Philadelphia, at the Pennsylvania Central Rail- 
road, corner Thirty-first and Market Streets; in Balti- 
more, at the depot Northern Central Railroad, Calvert 
Station; in Harrisburgh, at the depot of the Pennsyl- 
vanta Central Railroad. Parties purchasing excursion 
tickets at New York will pay $24.9, and state at the 
time whether they will go by the Allentown or Phila- 
| delphia route. The cars on the Allentown route leave 
the feot of Liberty Street, New York, at9 A. M., and 
arrive in Chicago the next day at 9 P. M.; also at 8 P. 
M., arriving at Chicago second day at 11 A. M.; also 5 
P. M,, and arrive in Chicago the second morning at 6 
o'clock. The cars leave the foot of Cortlandt Street, 
New York, for the Philadelphia Route. at 8.40 M.. 
arrivieg in Chicago the next day at 9 P. M.: and also at 
7.30 A. M., and arrive at Chicago second day at 11 A. 
M.; aad also 5 P. M., arriving in Chicago the second 
morning at 6o’clock. Either of the above routes is 
preferable to any other, as the time ts several hours 
less, and there is no change of cars between New York 
and Chicago. Delegates and others can use their 
tickets in going to Chicago at any time after procuring 
them, and can return on them at any time before the 
Bth of June. Tickets can be had at the Book Room 
after Monday, April 13. Persons in the New England 
States and Northern New York will do well to secure 
their tickets before they leave home, that they may 
nae no detention in New York. 

By the Bristol Line, $7 from Boston, $5.75 from Prov- 
idence for the round ticket. Tickets for sale atJ. P. 
MAGEe’s 5 Cornhill. 

















presents in money, plate, &c., | 


ROUTES TO CHICAGO. REDUCTION OF FARES.— 
| VYorthern Route, vin Vermont Central, Ogdensburg, 
Grand Trunk and Michigan Central. Fare from Bos- 
ton and from any point on the Vermont Central, go 
and return, $30. Persons wishing for them must give 
| thelr own names and those for whom they desire them. 
Tickets for sale at the office of the Vermont Central, 5 
State Street, Boston, and at the principal stations from 
| Boston to st. Albans; good to June 20th, They will be 
ready for delivery April 25th. 
| The Bristol and Boston Steamship Line will connect 
with the Pennsylvania Central Line. Fare to New 
York $7, 0 and return. Tickets for sale at J.P. Ma- 
gee’s; fare from New York to Chicago, $24.75. 
The Great Western and Michigan Central will sell 
| tickets from Niagara Falls (Bridge) to Chicago for one 
fare, $15.50, go and return. For sale by P. R. Randall, 
21 State Street, Boston. 





= —— 


| MARRIAGES, _ 





In this city, April 8, by Rey. Samuel F. Upham, as- 
sisted by Rev. L. A. Hall, Johnson Cawthorn to Miss 
Ida F. Smith, both of Boston. 

April 9, by Rey. 41. A. M. Chapman, assisted by Rev. 
M. J. Talbot, William Henry Hawley to Miss Bessie T. 
Pope, all of Boston. 

In Worthington, April 5, by Rev. W. Gordon, Egbert 
z Olds to Miss Georgiana Elder, both of Huntington, 
ALass. 

In Sandwich, March 23, by Rev. W. H. Starr, John 
Therp to Miss Emily Harrison, both of S. 

In Holliston, April 13, by Rev. E. 8. Best, Versa! 
Whittemore to Mrs. Klien Dearborn, both of H. 

In Medford, April 15, by Rev. Daniel Wait, Noah D. 
Joyee to Miss Hattie A. Newton, both of M. 

In Eddington, Me., Feb. 29, by Rev. Abraham Plu- 
| mer, Luther R. Glimore, of Brewer, to Miss Hittie C. 
Winchester, of Holden; March 19, George E. West to 
Miss Frances 3, wml both of Holden, 

C 





In Oxford, Me.. April 4, by Rev. Samuel Paine, Geo. 
- Houghton to Miss Eliza L. Jones, both of O. 
| _ In Milltown, Calais, Me., April 6, by Rev. 8. H. Beale, 

—— B. Pineo, esq., to Miss Sophia A. Chase, both 
0} alals, 

In Concord, N. H., April 15, by Bishop Baker, as- 

| sisted by Rev. Mr. Ayer, Kev. Sullivan Holman to Miss 
| Harriet F. Ayer. 











DEATHS. 





_,in Sandwich, March 25, Mrs. Hannah Butler, aged 
2 years, 


In Easthampton (Chatham,) Conn., April 9, E. Plum- 
mer Brown, son of Rey. Thomas G. Brown, of the N ew 
Fngland Conference, M. E. Church, after a lingering 

iliness of digease of the spine, aged 27 years and 7 
|months. He died in earnest hope of eternal life 
through Christ. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 








Mvucu PAIN and mental depression is prevented by 
administering an occasional dose of Dr. TURNER'S 
TICDOULOUREUX, OR UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL. 
Neuralgia, Nerveache, and nervous debility generally 
are thoroughly cured by the curative properties of this 
medicine which restores the tone of the nerve fluid and 
renewed health ensues. Apothecaries have this medi- 
eine. Principal Depot, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass. Price $1 per package; by mall, two postage 
stamps extra. > April 23. 
KEEP THE HEAD COOL AND THE Harr HEALTHY 
| ~-Get a bottle of CHEVALIER’S LIFE FoR THE Hain 

atonce. See how rapidly and pleasantly it will do its 
| work. It restores gray hair to its original color, amd 

stops it falling out. Recommended by Physicians. 
Sold by all Druggists. See CHEVALIER’S TREATISE 
ON THE HAIR, sent free by wail. Sakan A. CHEVA- 
Lier, M.D., No. 1128 Broadway, New York. 

April 23. ly2mosew--l0moseow. 

Ir SHOULD BE EVERY MAN’sS AIM To EX€R&.— 
This was the aim of De. J. W. POLAND in compounding 
| the great remedy, Humor Doctor. who have 
used it in the worst cases of Scrofula cheerfully give 
him the meed of praise. Sold by all druggists. 

April 24 2t. 


Use RENNE’s PAIN KILLING MAGIC O1L.—“It works 
Uke a charm.” tf. July 18. 

Usk HvuLw’s Bay Rum Soap, and none other. For 
sale by the principal Druggists. ly. May L 





THE GREAT PRESERVER OF H#ALTH.—Tarrant’s 
Effervescent Seltzer Aperient can always be relied upon 
as a pleasant, mild, speedy and positive cure in all 
cases of Costiveness, Dyspepsia, Heart-burn, Sick 
Headache, Indigestion, ur Stomach, Liver Com- 
plaint, Biliousness, Flatulency, Fullness of Blood, and 
all Inft t Jomplaints where a gentle, cooling 
cathartic is required; 80 Says the Chemist, so says the 
Physician, so says the great American Public of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Heed ye them be not without a bottle in the house. 
Before life is imperiled, deal judiciously with the symp- 
toms, remember that the slight internal disorder of to- 
day may become an obstinate incurable disease to- 
morrow, 

Manufactured only by the sole Epegetotors, TARRANT 

Co., Wholesale Druggists, 278 Greenwich and 100 
Warren Streets, New York. _— by all Druggists. 

y- 


Sept. 








ASK your Grocer or Druggist for a box of THE Maa- 
I¢ CLEANSING CREAM. Manufactured by J. J. Prxr 
& Co., 21 Milk Street, Boston. Also dealers in Trunks, 
Umbrellas, Suspenders, Paper Co ‘atent Medi- 
cines, &c. ly. 





rt ines Cloaks, havin Wataorals Fue, A 
ng es’ Clo: awls, mo} pacas, 
ach reduocd prices. 





VEWELL, Bolster’s Mills, Me. 






Prints, DeLains, Cottons, &c., at m 
Jan. 9, tf. 





















“Buy ME, AND T'LL DO You Goop.”— 

Root and Herb Bitters in every tnstance petlg 
motto true. They do good to every one who enn: 
for Jaundice, Headache, Costiveness, Liver Comp, : 
Humors, Impure or Bad Blood, General Deb lal 
all Bilious Diseases. GEO. C. Goopwry é 6 
Boston, and all druggists. 16t.  Mareh 





COLGATE & Co.'s Fragrant Toilet So 
ed by skilled workmen from the best m 
known as the STANDARD by deale 

Sold everywhere. y- 


APS ATE prep 
aterials, ang 
rs and Consumers, 
Une 


TO FARMERS OF NEW ENGLAND.—The Subseri, 
calls your attention to a new Fertilizer prepared py. 
Lodi Manufacturing Co., made from Night Soi, Bi 
Bones and Offal of New York City, called a 

DOUBLE REFINED POUDRETTR, 
which is an entirely different article from the coy 
Poudrette made in former years. It is Double 4 
Strength of the old kind, fine‘as flour, free from ¢, 
impurities, and is as strong and effective as any sup 
phosphate in market, although sold for only $28 per 
delivered in Boston. 

This article has only been used one season, bur 
effects have astonished every one who has tried it 
the Company confidently assert that used in quan 
half as large as was formerly usedof the Common P 
drette, that it will not only Doudle the Crop, but ripe 
trom Ten Days to Two Weeks earlier. 

This makes it by far the cheapest and most preg 
manure in market. 7 

For pamphlet and further information apply to 

ENRY SIDERS, 
New York Packet Offce, 
119 & 123 Commercial St., Bo 


March 5. 13t. 





THE MARKETS. 


BRIGHTON MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, April 15, 13 
Cattle, 1245; Sheep and Lambs, 75% ; Swine, 2 
ber of Western Cattle, 807; Eastern Cattle, 183 











ing Oxen and Northern Cattle, 250; Cattle left oy. 
last week 
PRICE 
peep $1 
third quality, $10.0 @ 11.50 
of Hides, Tallow and dressed Beef.) 


Woq 
ert 
" Becf Cattle—Extra, $14.50@ 16.0: & 
3.0 @ 14.25; second quality, 12.25 @ 
100 bs., tts total we 


Hides—9 @ 9% 
‘allow—7 @ i'4 Bb. 

Wool Sheep Skins—$.175 @ $2.50 each. 

Sheep Skins—$1.75 @ $2.50 each. 

Lamb Skins—$1.75 @ $2.00 each. 

Calf Skins—16 @ l8c. @ b. 

The supply of Beeves in market is larger thanit 
one week ago. Prices remain unchanged. Trade 
been active. There was a good supply of Beeves 
Maine, and several lots of very nice Cattle from 
western part of the State. Most of the Maine (y 
were sold for Beef, 

Working Oren—The supply is not large and the 
mand good. We quote sales at $200, $225, $2.9 
$280, $285, $290, @ $510 per pair. 

Milch Cows—Prices: Extra, $35 @ 110; Ordinary, 
@ 80; Store Cows $45 @ 55 @ head. The price of ¥ 
Cows depends altogether upon the fancy of the p 
chaser. 

Sheep and Lajbs—There was a good supply of Ws 
ern Sheep, mosf of which were taken at a Commi 
We quote sales of lots at 63g. 7, 7. 734, 74, 8, 9 @iu¢ 
P b. and $3.50 @ $4.50 per head. The trade is notw 
tive as it was last week, and prices were a trifle lw 
at the close, 


P th. for country. 





RETAIL PRICE. 
INSIDE FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 





















PROVISIONS. Cucumbers, ea, 25@ 
‘Sweet Potatoes, pk, a! 
Beef, —_ 4 @ 4 | Be Bermuda, D, 6 
“ salte 2 3 ‘Tomatoes, can, 
Pork: team” ie te is (ar, Seneahies, + 
Pork, fresh, 6 5 (Mar. b, G 
“ salted, M @ 16 |Hubb @ 
Hams, Boston, 19 @ 20 ‘Carrots, @ 
ee, en B @ a |Beans, whi 
vamb, . OO | @ kk 1%@ 
Veal, ha 2 \pitelcs, ® gal, 0G 
Mutton, 8 @ Bb 
Butter,lump, 4 @ 55 FRUIT. 
Tub, best, 48 @ 55 (|Chestnuts, @® qt, 2@ 
“ 2dqual, 4 @ 47 \Cranberries, bu, 3 Oia 
Cheese, 0 @ 2 [Dried Apples, i 
Eggs, doz, 25 |Apples, pk, 
|Peaches, in cans, 
POULTRY. /Oranges, Havana, 
Roast’g Pigs, 150 @ o | doz, 
Chickens, b. 30 @ 374 Oranges, Messina, 
Old Fowls, b, 20 @ 3 | OZ, 
Turkeys, @ ®, 25 @ 33 |Lemons, ® doz, 
Ducks, yng, pr, 1 50@200 | irapes, 
Geese, yng,each 000@0 00 Blk Hamburg, B, Wat 
Geese, wild, 100@150 (Malaga, & Bb, (a! 
Quail, per doz, 350@450 (Pears, peck, Ora’ 
Partridges, each 00@ 00 |Pears, table, doz, 7i@l! 
Venison, DB, @@ 00 |Catawba Grapes, 

VEGETABLES. TAY. 
Potatoes, pk, 30@ 35 Country Hay, 

. PI @ 37 | ibs, 10@14 
Onions, pk, 150 Eastern pressed, 
Celery, U@ 6 ton, 22 00@2 # 
— pk, 25 (Straw, 

Caulifiowers, ea, 0@ 00 | B® 100 bs, 110@) 








Money—The money market has been in a rather 
regular condition the past week. The demand is 
active, the requirements of general business being 
quite large, while there is no diminution in the am 
of outside paper offering. Some banks report dep 
low and running down; some, that they are unablt 
meet the demand er discount at all; while others, 0 
contrary report in good condition, and fail te see 
pressure in the market. Such being the state of 
cial affairs we are unable to make any definite % 
ment, 

Coal—Authracite is selling at $7.50 @ $8 per ton. 

Cotton— Ordinary at 27c; good ordinary at 2\ 
low middling, 30c; Z, Sle; good middling 
Pb. 

Flour—We quote Western superfine at $9.00 @ ® 
common extras, $10 @ $11; medium do. $11 @12; 
and choice Ohio, Indiana and Genesee $13.00 @ 
Illinois and St. Louis $14.00 @ 16.50; as to q 
Michigan white wheat $14.00 @ 14.50 per bbl. Be 
City Mills are worth 11.00 @ 16.00 for common ¢" 
and choice family. 

Sugars—Refined sugars are a shade lower. Salt 
crushed, powdered and granulated, at 1634, and 
crushed at 14 @ 154¢c per Ib. 














- JUST PUBLISHED 


BY A. 8. BARNES & CO., NEW YOR 


CANTARA, No. 2.—Glees and Part 
Songs for Schools and the Secial Circle - # 
Monk’s DRAWING Booxs.—A large variety of 
Patterns, with necessary Blanks. Six Num- 
bers, each 40c. Per Se 
Sent, Post-paid, on receipt of Price. Complete 
scriptive Catalogue of 00 School Books, 5 cents. 
April 23 Plt 




















NEW SHEET MUSIC, 
OR PRAYER MEETINGS AND TB 
SOCIAL CIRCLE. Two pieces on one 
entitled, ** e Lamb,” and “J 
my Shelter;” 5 cents single sheet, po 2ce 
50 cents per dozen, post- Address orders 10 

















rd. 
GkORGE 
April 23 lt RIMFIELD, 
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RAILROAD 
ACR@SS THE CONTINENT. 


rPHE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD 

COMPANY are authorized by Acts of Congress 
to construct, with the aid and supervision of the United 
States Government, the Western and principal portion 
of the National Trunk Line between the Pacific Coast 
and the Mississippi Valley. They have built by far the 
most difficult and expensive portion of their Road, and 
have an unprecedented working force extending the 
track across the Salt Lake Basin. By the close of 1868, 
it is expected they will have 400 miles in full operation; 
and that the 


ENTIRE LINE WILL BE 


PLETED IN 1870. 


CON- 


More than TWENTY MILLIONS OF DOL- 
LARS have been expended in the work, and the 
CONSTRUCTION RESOURCES are ample for the 
remainder. They consist of 


1. UNITED STATES BONDS to the ex- 
tent of $35,000 per mile, average, delivered as the work 
progresses, 


2. FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS to the 
Same amount issued also according to the progress of 
the road, and having the preferred claim—superior to 
that of the Government. 


3. GRANT OF PUBLIC LANDS along 
the route, 12,800 acres per mile, or nearly ten million 
acres in all, which are now selling at the minimum rate 
of $2.50 per acre. 


4. CAPITAL STOCK of $20,000 000, of which 
$5,000,000 is subscribed and paid on the work done. 


S. CASH RESOURCES, comprising Dona- 
nations from California sources amounting to $1,250,000, 
Net Earnings, etc., 1865 to 1870, $4,500,020, making a total 
of more than 


SEVENTY MILLIONS UPON THE FIRST 726 MILES. 





The Company now offer for sale through us at their 


Par Value and Accrued Interest, 


in currency, a limited amount of the 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 


bearing six per cent. per annum—both INTEREST 
AND PRINCIPAL being explicitly made ** PAY- 
ABLE IN GOLD COIN,” conformably with the 
specie laws of the Pacific States. 


The Bonds are of $1,000 each, with semi-annual gold 
coupons attached, payable in July and January. 


tw" The Company reserve the right to advance the 
price at any time ; but all orders actually in transitu at 
the time of any such advance will be filled at present 
price. They are believed to combine greater attrac- 
tions of safety, reliability and profit than any other se- 
curities now offered, and are reccommended to persons 
seeking desirable steady investments. We receive all 
classes of Government Bonds, at their full market 
rates, in exchange for the Central Pacific Railroad 
Bonds, thus enabling the holders to realize from 5 to 
10 per cent. profitand keep the principal of their in- 
vestments equally secure. 


Orders and inquiries will reecive prompt attention. 
Information, Descriptive Pamphlets, etc., giving a full 
account of the Organization, Progress, Business and 
Prospects of the Enterprise furnished on application. 
Bonds sent by return Express at our cost. 


FISK & HATCH, 
FINANCIAL AGENTS OF THE C, P. R. R. Co., 
No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 
Offices of the Company, 
No. 54 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 


Nos. 56 and 53 K Street, Sacramento, Cal. 





For sale in Boston by 


BREWSTER, SWEET & Co., Special Ag’ts, 40 State St. 
KIMBALL, Pycott & BENNET, 8 State Street, 
FLINT, PEabpopy & Co., 

Foce, Brotuers & BATES, 

SPENCER, VILA & Co., 13 Congress Street, 

JOHN E. M. GILLEY, 

Durer, Beck & SAYLES, 102 State Street, 

R. L. Day & Co., 

J. H. Perkins, 82 City Exchange, 

ELIoT NATIONAL BANK. 


Subscriptions received through Banks 
and Bankers, generally. 
tz All descriptions of Government Securities 


Bought, Sold or Exchanged, at our office and 
by Mail and Telegraph, at MARKET RATES. 

tz?” Seven-Thirty Notes converted into the 
New Five-Twenties, or any other class of Government 
Bonds, 


t#” Accounts of Banks, Bankers, and others 


received, and favorable arrangemearts make for desir- 


able accounts. 


t2” Gold, Coupons, and Compound-Inter- 
est Notes Bought and Sold. 


t@™ Miscellaneous Stocks and Bonds Bought 
and Sold, at the Stock Exchange, on © ission, for 
Cash. 





tz” Dealers and Investors out of the City desiring 
to make negotiations in any of the above, may do so 
through us by mail or telegraph. as advantageously as 
though personally present in New York. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECU- 
RITIES, 
No 5 Nassau Street, a ee New York. 


April Pit 





A Book for Preachers, Theological Students, 
Sabbath School Teachers, Missionaries, 
and Scripture Readers. 


D. APPLETON & CO 
New York, 
WAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 

A SUGGESTIVE 
COMMENTARY ON ST. LUKE, 
oBY= 
REV. W. H. VAN DOREN, 

OF CHICAGO. 

Two Volumes, Crown 8vo, containing Twelve Hundred 
Pages. Price, B50. 

HESE Volumes have received the warmest 

commendations from clergymen of every denom- 
ination in England, where they have only recently ap- 


peared. They are now published for the first time in 
this country. 





WE APPEND A FEW EXTRACTS FROM THE 
OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


The Commentary is novel of its kind, and well sus- 
tains its title of suggestive.—Sword and Trowel. 

The idea of this book is an exceedingly happy one.— 
The Freeman. 

We heartily commend the book.— The I/omilist. 

We can think of nothing better for Theological Stu- 
dents, Preachers of limited libraries, and , Sunday 
School Teachers.— Morning Star. 

To our Lay Preachers, Home Missionaries, Scripture 
Readers and Sunday School Teachers, it is an invalu- 
able treasure —Baptist Messenger. 

It is shenp, compact and suited to this hard-working 
age.—The Forward, 

This is an excellent idea admirably worked out.— 
Wesleyan Times. 

We think so favorably of this work that we pare 
brought it under the special notice of our friends in 
private.—Presbyterian Messenger. 

This is a remarkable book, and if ever there was a 
multum in en it isin this Commentary.—T7he Jnde- 
pendent, London 

Sent free, by mail. to any part of the United ¥) 8, 
on receipt of the price. It Apr 





J. LOVEJOY & CO., 
CARPETING S. 
HEAVY ENGLISH BRUSSELS 
— AND — 

“ENGLISH PALATINE TWILLS,” 


ok Dining Rooms, Libraries, Halls, with 
Stairs to match. 

Also, a full assortment of American Carpets, at 

greatly reduced prices. 10 and 16 SUMMER, corner of 





WASHINGTON STREET. dt April 23 
AGENTS WANTED 


—FOR— 
“MANSFIELD’S LIFE OF GRANT,” 
IN ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 


YREAT INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS 
J to sell the “ Popular and Authentic Life of U. 8. 
GRANT,” with Steel Plates and Maps. from the able 
pen of Hon. E. D. Mansfield, whose military eéucation, 
vlose study of history, long experience as editer and 
eoees, and werful and graphic style, render his 
book of absorbing interest and perfect authenticity. His 
reputation alone will sell the book wherever offered. 
Applicants for terri;ory west of Indiana will apply to 
-G LAMBERT, Bloomington, Ill. Adllothers to the sole 
publishers, Rr. W. CARE &C0., CINCINNATI, O. 


NOTICE. 





LADIES’ 
SPRING GARMENTS, $4 to $20. 
DRESS GOODS, 2% cents to 75 cents. 


SHAWLS in large variety, and other articles 
usually ina DRY GOODS HOUSE. 


A liberal discount to Preachers’ families, 
Please call at 


O. S. CURRIER’S, 
94 HANOVER STREET. 
April 23 tf 


THE BEST MUSICAL COMPOSERS, 
Collections of their Works. 
EETHOVEN’S SONATAS, in 2 Vols., 
Cloth, each $7.50. MoOzART’s SONATAS, Cloth, 
$7.50. CHOPIN’s MAZURKAS AND WALTZEs, Cloth, 
$5.00, Menngecooume ne WITHOUT ORDS, 
Cioth, plain, $3.00; on nae popes. | sit an 4 ~ 3 
THALBERG'S L’ART DU Cant loth, Bacw 
48 FUGUES, (Well-Tempered Clay nace), Cloth, S750. 
Mailed, post-paid. 
OLIVER Deer & CO., Publishers, 
April 2 7 WASHINGTON STREET. 


WANTED. 
{4 SERGETIC MEN in various parts of 
New land not yet given out, to engage in a 
light, cau e and highly profitable business. An 
unusual chance for clergymen, lawyers, or teachers, as 


= business can occupy the whole or part of an agent's 
time 


For Circulars and all information, address Box 16, 
Boston. 2t April 2 


THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS 


For SABBATH SCHOULS. 


BRADBURY’S 


ra dUDEN CRATN. $25 per 100; board, 850. 














EW GOLDEN 

NEW GOLDE SHOWER, “ “ 
GOLDEN CENSER. “ “ 
CLARION 


A $50 per 100 copies. | F 
NEW GOLDEN TRIO, $75 " ? 
¢2@* Fresu LAURELS and CLARIONA are Mr. BRAD- 
BURY'S latest works. 

Mr. BrapBURY's Books, wherever used, give entire 
eee ay that have never had them should 
get one 

Specimen co ples | sent st-paid, on receipt of price. 

- PireLow 2 MAIN. 


quesinane tS Wass BRADBURY,) 
425 Broome Street, New York. 
April 16 4t 


PATENT ~ ELASTIC 
SPONGE 
A Substitute for Curled Hair 
auuenennenee  seneeune. 


HE UNDERSIGNED, Agents for the 
AMERICAN PATENT SPONGE COMPANY, 
is prepared to execute orders for MATTRESSES, 
PEW CUSHIONS, PILLOWS, &c. It is far superior 
to HAIR, inasmuch as it is more ELASTIC, SOFT, 
and SPRINGY; after being compressed it resumes 
its original bulk more readily than hair. Another 
decided advantage over hair, moss, &c., is that no 
moth or insect of any kind can live near it. The cost 
is less than hair, while its elasticity always remaining, 
requires no making over after years of wear, therevy 
saving that expense. Its perfect cleanliness is a high 
commendation, whether it is used in mattresses or 
furniture. For restuffing Funiture it is more econom- 
ical than hatr. 

For HOTELS, STEAMBOATS, &c., subject to the 
annoyance of Bed-bugs, this is incomparably superior, 
as has been fully tested in other cities, 

The following testimonial is only one of many hun- 
dreds which have been received, showing its pre-emi- 
nent snperiority over all other known substances for 
Cushions, &c.: 

Office Young Men's Christian Association, 
Chicago, Dec. 3, 1867. 
AMERICAN ELASTIC SPONGE CO,:— 

Gentlemen,—Prior to furnishing Farwell Hall we 
ordered made two sample cushions of the size suited 
to our seats,—one of them filled with curled hair, 1*4 b. 
to the lineal foot, and the other filled with your Elastic 

Sponge, | b. to the foot. They were each placed in our 
office, and examined and Garena tested by over one 
hundred of the members of the Association, and by 
each and all of them the Elastic Sponge Cushion was 

pronounced very far superior to the one made of curled 
Coie. being thicker, fuller, softer and more elastic. 
We immediately ordered cushions made and filled with 

Sponge for the entire hall, and have now used them 
ov er two months, and everybody speaks in their praise, 
while we are perfectly satisfied with them every way. 

J. V. FARWELL, Chairman Butlding Com, 
D. L. MOODY, Pres. Y. M. C. Association. 
The public are invited to call and examine Sample 
Mattresses, Cushions, Pillows, &c., at our 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS HOUSE, 
10 MILK STREET, - - - - Boston. 
CHARLES L. FOWLE, AGENT. 
April 9 E4t 


To Purchasers of Sewing Machines. 


THE FLORENCE, 
The Only Machine Making Four Distinct Stitches, 
With Reversible Feed. 
IT AVING justly received all the HiGurst 


PREMIUMS, whenever exhibited with other ma- 
chines, we certainly have reason for claiming the best, 
cheapest and most reliable Sewing Machine for family 
use ever offered to the public, and we should be pleased 
to have all interested in Sewing Machines call at our 
Rooms, aud examine for themselves. 

Every Machine warranted and kept in repair one 
year. Circulars, Price lists and Samples of work fur- 
nished on application. 

FOSTER & RICHARDSON, 
General Eastern Agents, 
14l WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 

Also, Manufacturers and Dealers in Sewing ey 
Needles, Shuttles, Bobbins, and every variety of Se 
ing Machine Trimmings, Machine Twist, Sewing Silk 





and Thre 
OFFICE OF THE NONOTUCK AND UNION SILK O0’s. 
April 16 E12 





WANTED. 


LADY Agent in each County of every 
State, to sell two articles of ready sale. Either 


one has paid nts over $25 per day 
Dd. RS & CO., % Sinner Street, 


. SAUNDE 
April? 4 oston, Mass. 





THE SUMMER TERM 
—OF THE— 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 
—WILL— 
Commence on April 27, 28 and 29. 





UPILS are now invited to register 
their names, Instruction is given in every de- 
partment of Music, in classes, and also in private, it 
desired. A class of Ladies and Gentlemen will be 
formed for the study of Sacred Music, especially in- 
tended for singers who desire to jualify themselves to 
sustain positions in Quartette choirs, or beco ne lead- 
ing singers; and also aclass for the especial prepara- 
tion of teachers for the Pian of Elementary Instruc- 
tions, Lectures, Oratorio Practice, Private and Public 
Matinees are free to all the Pupils of the Conservatory. 
The system of instruction adopted in the New England 
Conservatory has proved eminently successful in the 
great Music Schools of Europe, and its advantages are 
becoming very generally acknowledged in this country, 
as is shown by the hundreds of pupils who are in con- 
stant attendance at the New England Conservatory. 
Terms—$10 and $15 per Quarter. 
School Teachers will observe that the charge for tui- 
tion in the branches required to be taught in the Public 
Schools—as Notation, Elementary Singing, &c.—is $2 
only to persons not receiving other instruction. 
Circulars or Catal g full information, 
may be obtained at the office, or by addressing 


E. TOURJEE, 
April 16 2t Mu ic Hall, Boston. 


‘ECONOMY IS WEALTH.”—FRANKLIN, 


HY will people pay $50 or $100 for a 
Sewing Machine, when $25 will buy a better 

one for all PRACTICAL purposes? Nothwithstanding 
reports to the contrary, the ee beg to inform 
ir numerous friends that the “ FRANKLIN” and 
AMOND” Machines can be had in any quantity. 
This Machine is a double thread, complete with Table. 
constructed upon entirely new ‘principles, and DOES 
NOT infri 4 upon any other in the world. It is em- 
phatically r man’s Sewing Machine, and is war- 
re to exes ALL others, as thousands of patrons 
wAGENTS WANTED.—Machines sent to Agents on 
= and ouves = to families who are n and 











Address J. ms OTTIS CO. Boston, 


Mass. April 2 


A PERMANENT TONIC. 


VERY one at times feels the necessity of 
something to tone up the system depressed by 
mental or bodily exhaustion, At such times let every 
one, instead of taking alcoholic or medicinal stimulants, 
reinvigorate his debilitated system by the natural 
tonic elements of the 


PERUVIAN SYRUP, 


or Protected Solution of the Protoxide of Iron, which 
vitalizes and enriches the blood by supplying it with its 
Life Element, Tron. 

Being free from Alochol in any form, ifs energizing 
effects are not followed by corresponding reacticn, but 
are permanent, infusing STRENGTH, VIGOR and NEW 
LIFE into all parts of the system, and building up an 
IRON CONSTITUTION, 


Ne | aed C. STERLING, Esq., of Poughkeepsie, 

N. Y., says:—* Since takingthe Peruvian Syrup I feel 
better, my strength a ed, my bowels are regu- 
lar, my appetite first r: 

‘here is an old Phys - in this city, (older than I 
am) who has been in the Drug businese for forty years, 
who has used the Syrup for three months, and gives it 
as his decided opinion, that it is the best Alterative 
Tonic Medicine he ever knew.” 

For Dyspepsia, DEBILITY and FEMALE WEAK- 
NESSES, the Peruvian Syrup is aspecitic. A 32 page 
pamphlet sent free. The genuine has “PERUVIAN 
Syrup” blown in the glass, 


J. P. DINSMORE, Ppoprietor, 
Sold by all Druggists. No. 36 Dey Street, N. Y. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 


We are constantly hearing favorable reports from 
those who have tried this remedy. Amy Anthony, wife 
of Mark Anthony, of this city, and livin at No. 6 
Locust Street, aftiicted with a elon on the Bd, was 
recently induced to make a trial of the Salve. Almost 
instantly she experienced relief from the pain, which 
had been almost unendurable. oe | other remedy 
but this proved unavailing. Those who have tried it 
onee are satisfied of its merits, and nothing will in- 
— o- to be without a ies River News. 

pril 2 





BRADLEY’S 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME 
TRIUMPHANT. 
Circular to Farmers. 


O BETTER PROOF OF THE SUPERI- 
»* ORITY of my Super-Phosphate over all others 
is saenes than to know that the demand is beyond pre- 
cedent. 

After six years of practical experience in the manu- 
tacture of Super-phosphate of Lime, I feel warranted 
in saying to the farmers that I understand how to man- 
ufacture it; and to all who have used my Phosphate in 
past years, I have only to say, that hereafter every ton 
of Phosphate which I send to market will be ~~ 4 up to 
the standard of any oromens year’s production. No 

"hy Y me is sent to market until 
ony yzed and known to be up to the standard required.4 

s often remarked: “I would purchase Bradley’ 8 
Phosphate if [ knew it was as as it was last year.” 

To all such I say, you can buy it with confidence, as I 
know what I have stated above to be true. I do not 
allow myself to guess at a single day’s production. Un- 
til proved by analysis, none is sent to market. 

I have expended, the past year, over fifty thousand 
dollars in erecting Oil of Vitriol Works, powertul ma- 
chinery, &c., including a one hundred horse-power en- 
gine. and I have, therefore, much better facilities for 
manufacturing er heretofore. 

WM. L. BRADLEY. 


Boston, Dec. 17, 1867, 
Roston, Dee. 17, 1867. 
8. DANA HAyYms, State Assayef, 20 State St., Boston: 
Dear Sir,—I have written the above circular with a 
view of sending it to my customers and the farming 
community at ay =e 
You have been familiar with my mode of manufactur- 
ing Super-Phosphate of Lime for a long time, and with- 
in the past four months have made shosph analy: ses rep: 
resenting several th d tons of F now re: y 
for market. 
Please let me know if you can endorse my statement 
in full as to the yd of the Phosphate I am now man- 
ufacturing, and oblige,  *: ak 't Servant, 
M. L. BRADLEY. 
STATE ASSAYER’S OFFICE, 20 State St., Boston. 
Mr. WM. L. BRADLEY: Dear Sir,—Your favor of the 
17th isat hand. I have no hesitation in saying that what 
you have stated in the circular in reference to the qual- 
yy of your pp es ‘of Lime, is fully substan- 
tlated by the many analyses made here, within the last 
six months, 
made a great many analyses of your Super-Phos- 
phate last year, and a still larger number this year, and 
take pleasure in saying that you have, by long experi- 
ence, in a great measure overcome the many difficulties 
in manufacturing a fertilizer of uniform quality. I find 
by comparing the analyses of this year, with those of 
previous years, a at improvement in the uniformity 
of quality ; ; and I consider your product of this year as 
fully equal, if not superior, to that of any previous year. 
our Super-Phosphate is entitled to the confidence of 
the sgrioult —_ 
ANA HAYES, State Assayer of ome, 
Dec. 20, 1867. arch 5 


AT THE WELL-KNOWN ‘‘CARPET STAND,” 
136 HANOVER STREET, 
AND 
78 & 80 UNION STREET, 
CAN BE FOUND AN ELEGANT AS- 
SORTMENT OF 
CARPETING S, 
OIL CLOTHS AND WINDOW SHADES, 
On the most favorable terms. 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 
t@~ Particular attention given to furnishing Public 

















Buildings. Est April 2 
THE GYNEPATHICAL INSTITUTE, 
— OR, — 


Home for the Restoration of Invalid Women, 


it just opened by Dr. E. CHEeNnerY, in 

Cambridgeport, with the express purpose of con- 
centrating, under the most favorable circumstances, 
the best light of the present day upon this most im- 
portant class of our fellow sufferers, in the treatment 
of whose various diseases, both medical and surgical, 
he has for many years been deeply interested. The 
building which has twenty-eight rooms, and conven- 
iencies for the care, protection and entertainment of 
twenty or thirty patients, is beautifully located on Pros- 
pect Street, only twenty minutes from Bowdoin Square> 
Boston, and is entirely free from the bad air and dis- 
turbance of the crowded city. Those whose cases will 
admit of it, may find accomodations in the vicinity- 
Such as are of good standing only will be admitted 
here. Terms reasonable. Preachers’ families, as 
heretofore, will be liberally considered. 





Particulars and references given at the office or by 
letter. Bt Apr 





